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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



TUESDAY, 31st MARCH, 1953 

Present: 

HUBERT HULL, Esq., C.B.E, (. President ) 
A. E. SEWELL, Esq. 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 



Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY, and 
Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Legal Adviser to the British Transport 
Commission) appeared on behalf of the British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. H. V. LLOYD-IONES, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MacLAREN, and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. J. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C., Mr. J. RAMSAY 
WILLIS and Mr. CHRISTOPHER HODSON and Mr. 
W. J. GLOVER (instructed by Sir Clifford Radcliffe, 
C.B.E., Solicitor and Clerk to the Middlesex County 
Council) appeared on behalf of the following County 
Councils : Middlesex, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, East 
Sussex, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey. 

Sir SHIRLEY WORTHINGTON-EVANS (instructed 
by Mr. Desmond Heap, Comptroller and City Solicitor) 
appeared on behalf of the Corporation of London. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY WILLIS and Mr. JOHN GLOVER 
(instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd, Deputy Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Brighton Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER (instructed by Mr. Archibald 
Glen, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Southend-on-Sea 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER appeared on behalf of County 
Borough of Southend-on-Sea Railway Travellers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. D. J. TURNER-SAMUELS (instructed by Mr. 
W. H. Thompson) appeared on behalf of London Trades 
Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. R. H. 
Buckley, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of East Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of West Ham 
County Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of South-West 
Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 



Mr. C. OSMOND TURNER (instructed by Messrs. 
Carpenter, Wilson & Smith) appeared on behalf of London 
Passengers’ Association. 

Mr. GEORGE W. REYNOLDS represented London 
Federation of Trades Councils. 

Miss DOROTHY D. FORSTER represented the Wal- 
thamstow Trades Council. 

Mr. J. W. SYKES represented Edmonton Trades 
Council. 

Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. H. S. VIAN-SMITH represented The Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

Miss H. C. HART represented The National Association 
of Women Civil Servants. 

Mr. N. J. LEWISOHN represented Whyteleafe & Kenley 
Residents’ Association. 

Mr. C. M. HAMILTON represented The Accountant- 
General’s Department, Civil Service Clerical Association 
(Bickley Branch). 

Mr. HYMAN FRANKEL represented The National 
Union of Bank Employees. 

Mr. J. F. PLEYDELL represented Pitsea, Vange & Dis- 
trict Resident Ratepayers.’ Association. 

Mr. STANLEY MAYNE represented the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants. 

Mr. D. KELLY represented the South Essex Branch of 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. J. E. MORRISH represented the Post Office 
Engineering Union. 

Mr. J. REID represented the London North and London 
South District Committees of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HALLIDAY represented the North 
London District of the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers, Confectioners and Allied Workers. 

Mr. D. J. D. WELLUM represented the Benfleet & 
District Railway Travellers’ Association. 



(Mr. Glover ) : If you please, Sir ; may I make an 
Application before the cross-examination continues? It 
concerns the Middlesex case. The position at the moment 
is that Middlesex will be calling one witness, Mr. Hill, 
and Mr. Hill is, at the moment giving evidence before 
a House of Lords Committee in the Gateshead Extension 
Bill. He expects to be finished by lunch time. I would 
therefore make an Application that you will not hear 
the Middlesex case before the Adjournment. 

( President ) : Why have not we been told this before? 

{Mr. Glover)'. That, I am afraid, I cannot tell you. 
I only heard about it last night. 

(President) : Are your Clients here? 

(Mr. Glover) : No, Sir. 

(President) : We will not deal with it until I have heard 
why we are told, after an interval of three or four days, 
that the House of Lords Committee is sitting and Mr. 
Hill is giving evidence before it. 

(Mr. Glover) : I will obtain that information as soon as 
I can, Sir. 

( President ) : It is important that we should know, because 
a great number of other Objectors have felt that they 



could safely wait until Mr. Hill’s evidence had been 
given. 

(Mr. Glover) : I fully appreciate your difficulty, Sir, and 
I do apologise for any inconvenience that has been caused. 

(President) : Will you do your best to find out what the 
explanation is? Then I will deal with the Application. 

(Mr. Glover) : If you please, Sir. 

(Mr. Turner-S amuels ): May I ask for leave to put in 
an Exhibit? Last week — I think it was on Wednesday — 
the monthly Ministry of Labour Gazette for March was 
published, and in that was published the figures for earn- 
ings in October, 1952. These are published only at six- 
monthly intervals, and then five months in arrear. I put 
in the figures in a table only because they cannot be 
conveniently referred to in the Gazette, as they have to 
be put to a single base year in order that they can be 
compared with the Index for Retail Prices. Those mathe- 
matics have been done, and they appear on this table 
as a convenient method of comparison. This, as you 
will appreciate. Sir, was the first occasion on which I 
could ask leave to put them in. 

(President): All right, Mr. Turner-Samuels. This is 
your first Exhibit anyhow. 
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(Mr. Turner-Samuels ): I am much obliged, Sir, and I 
hope it is my last. 

(Mr. Rippon ): May I also make an application? First 
of all, I wish to apologise that I was not present when 
Mr. Valentine was re-examined, because I was in another 
Court, but I would like to ask now if Mr. Valentine could 
give some further information arising out of the re- 
examination, in so far as he calculated the effect of the 
reduction of his fleet as between the end of 1951 and the 
end of 1952, whereas my cross-examination was directed 
to the position as between the end of 1950 and the end 
of 1952. In so far as the staff was concerned, Mr. 
Valentine has calculated on the new basis the effect of 
reductions between the end of 1952 and “Y” year, 
whereas the figure which is really necessary is the reduction 
between the end 



(President) : Just put into writing what further informa- 
tion you want, and we will consider whether you are 
entitled to it. I do not follow it at the moment. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I am much obliged, Sir. 

(Mr. Glover ) : I have taken instructions on the point 
you raised. Sir, and I am instructed that the Committees 
were sitting yesterday, and it was not until they rose 
yesterday that it was fully realised that Mr. Hill would 
be giving evidence to-day. Prior to that, it was anticipated 
that his matter would be finished with yesterday. 

(President) : Very well. Then you may be released until 
the mid-day adjournment. 

(Mr. Glover) : I am much obliged. Sir. 

(President) : Now, Mr. MacLaren, you are cross- 

examining, are you not? 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : Yes, if you please. Sir. 



Mr. John Edmund Marling Roberts recalled. 
Cross-examination by Mr. MacLaren continued. 



4922. When I was asking you about the experimental 
cheap day returns, you did say you could get a figure for 
a whole year for the revenue from the experimental cheap 
day returns. Have you been able to obtain that? — Yes, I 
said I would see what we could do. The figures which were 
given at the last Hearing carried the story through 1950 
to April, 1951. 

4923. Yes. — For the full year 1951, receipts from experi- 
mental day fares amounted to £3m., as near as makes no 
matter. In 1952, for the full 12 months, they amounted 
to £3|m. 

4924. If you please. While we are on this matter of 
revenue from these sources, do you happen to have the 
figures for your excursions? Those were also given on the 
last occasion up to the same period, I think? — I do not 
think that I have them in the aggregated form in which 
we gave them on that occasion. 

4925. No? — We have to do a certain amount of research 
into various kinds of excursions in order to get that group 
of figures, and I do not think I have one which is com- 
parable now. 

4926. I do not know whether it would make it any 
easier, but as we have that total figures now for some 
of these years, would it be right to say that if the experi- 
mental cheap day and the ordinary cheap day fares were 
deducted from your 1952 total we would have left all 
the varieties of excursion fares, or would that not be the 
correct way of approaching it? — No, I do not think that 
would be the correct way of aproaching it, because I think 
there are certain elements from the other reduced fare 
categories which come into the picture forming last year’s 
total. I should have to study the components of last year’s 
figure before I gave an excursion figure. 

4927. Very well, Mr. Roberts. I do not want to put 
you to undue trouble about this at all, but would it be 
possible to have the figure for the ordinary cheap day 
return, ignoring the excursion tickets? — I could give you 
the cheap day ordinary figure for 1951 and 1952. 

4928. If you please. — It was £493,000 in 1951. I beg 
your pardon ; I am sorry. The figures I am reading from 
are only a limited section of the cheap day total. Again 
I should have to obtain that figure for you. 

4929. If you could let me have that figure, I should be 
grateful. — Yes, I am almost certain I shall be able to let 
you have a figure for cheap day ordinary fares. 

4930. If you please. When I broke off, I was asking 
you about your experience with the ordinary and monthly 
return fares, and I should just like to continue, if I may, 
and deal with the excursion group of fares shown in table 
B.T.C. 312 at line 2 ( b ). Again the table shows a rapid 
rise in the journeys at those fares, and we come to 1950, 
where there are 151m. journeys, and the forecast for “X” 
year was 15 1.7m. 

(President) : 154m., was it not? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : For “ X ” year, Sir? 

(President) : I am sorry ; I beg your pardon. 

4931. (Mr. MacLaren ): The 1951 estimate was a 

forward estimate, but on “ X ” year that shows an increase 
of three-quarters of a million journeys approximately ; 
and again, if you would look at B.T.C. 601, the column for 



1952 for the same category, line 2, you see the journeys 
to be 172m., which is an increase over the 1950 figure 
of some 21m.? — Yes, I see that figure. 

4932. Of course, that is very much larger than the 
forward estimate to “ X ” year, but I would like now, if I 
may, to carry forward to the “ Y ” year figure, which is a 
further increase of just under 5m. journeys? — Yes. 

4933. If we compare the upward trend of these tickets 
on this variety of excursions and cheap day rates during 
the years, with your forward estimate for “ Y ” year, it 
does appear, on the face of it, that the forward lift is 
low in comparison with the lift you have experienced 
during the years. The point I want to put to you quite 
simply is this : Why do you estimate the increase in 
journeys of this class of fares at 5m. journeys, when your 
experience is of this very large increase year by year? — 
Because I think we have already experienced the steepest 
of the increases. I think that we should be unwarrant- 
ably optimistic if we were to assume that the same rate 
of increase, as has been shown from 1951 to 1952, would 
be continued forward into the future. I do not think 
there is the traffic there to justify a forecast of that sort. 

4934. Of course you have the closest experience of these 
things and it is a little difficult to test these figures, but 
it is remarkably like what you said last time about “ X ” 
year, is it not? — Yes, of course we have expanded these 
experimental and other cheap arrangements perhaps 
rather more than we expected when we first made the 
“ X ” year estimate. There is one other point too which 
I think is of considerable importance, and that is that 
it is not all new traffic. It is an extremely difficult thing 
to estimate how much travel you are going to get from 
other categories of fare, and I have not the least doubt 
that, quite apart from the fall in the ordinary category, 
which is rather steeper than we forecast last time, a part 
of that at any rate was due to transfers to the cheap 
and experimental day category. 

4935. I have no doubt that part of the fall is due to 
transfer. — It is a little unrealistic just to take the single 
figure in isolation. That is the only point I was trying to 
make. 

4936. Yes, I appreciate that. All I was putting to you 
was this, that the shape of the fall in the ordinary and 
monthly return fares traffic through the years is much 
steeper than was projected into “ Y ” year, and the rise 
in the excursion class altogether is much steeper, up to 
the present time, than you have projected into the next 
year. That was the point. If I understand what you 
told me when I was asking you about the ordinary fares, 
you said that they had been affected by the fall in indus- 
trial activity? — Yes, that is quite true. 

4937. That is what I would expect ; and I presume 
that this fall in industrial activity has affected all classes 
of traffic? — I think it has affected the ordinary probably 
more steeply. It has affected such travel as is directly 
dependent upon industrial activity. For instance, the 
early morning return and season ticket traffic is affected 
by short-time working. Obviously it affects those 
categories of traffic and the holiday traffic. There are 
other reasons, but that is the most important single factor, 
to my mind, in the ordinary fare reduction. As I say, 
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there are other reasons, and the transfers to the experi- 
mentals is one of those other reasons. 

4938. I do not think I need press you further on that. 
Do I understand that, in your ordinary and monthly 
return fares, the general effect of the changes has been 
to decrease the old ordinary ticket rate per mile, and to 
increase the monthly returns generally? — I am afraid that 
is rather a complicated story. First of all, on the ordinary 
fare that is a quite simple and straightforward reduction 
from about 2id. to ljd. which took place in May, 1952. 
The monthly return fares which were in existence at the 
time of the last hearing were increased by 10 per cent, on 
1st January, 1952, which brought them up, excluding the 
sub-standard allowance, to a general ruling level of a 
little over lfd. per mile. From 1st May, 1952, monthly 
return fares were withdrawn, and the ordinary fare at 
1-jd. a .mile, or slightly less in a lot of cases, took their 
place. 

4939. So that the general effect on the monthly returns, 
not comparing the position within 1952, but comparing 
1952 with earlier years, with 1950 for example, was that 
there was an increase? — Yes, an increased level of fares. 

4940. You still issue a number of monthly returns, do 
you not? — I do not know of any. 

4941. A ticket with an “ M ” on it may be just a case 
of using up old stock? — Using up old stock in the interests 
of economy. 

4942. I accept that. There is just one final matter 
on these cheap fares and then I shall have finished with 
it, and that is this : In regard to the experiment within 
the experiment which you applied to Nottingham, would 
I be right in saying that that has been applied to Glasgow? 
— Yes, it was applied to Glasgow, and, indeed, to the 
whole of Scotland, some years ago ; I think almost from 
the beginning of the arrangement. 

4943. So that what are referred to as the Spring return 
tickets, available any train any day, in fact have been in 
operation in Scotland for some time? — Yes. I think that 
when we tried to explain these rather complicated arrange- 
ments on the last occasion, we did refer to the fact that 
the imposition of a time limit on experimental day fares 
was by no means universal ; and in fact the major 
exception has always been Scotland. 

4944. I have been given a note of the charge per mile 
on the Glasgow tickets, and they seem to range between 
0.66d. per mile and I see I have one at Id., but all the 
others are below 0.88d. Would that be about the range?— 
I would expect them to be round about the level to which 
I referred. I think you will find that the majority are 
round about the 0.8d. level. I think that the 0.6d.’s even 
in the Glasgow area are now rather the exception than 
the rule. There have been quite a number of increases 
in those very low fares in the course of the last year. 

4945. So that when Sir Reginald Wilson referred speci- 
fically in evidence to the suburban rail traffics round 
Glasgow as making their contribution to joint costs and 
central charges, he would have in mind the experience 
with these fares? — Yes, but these are not the only fares, 
of course, at which passengers are travelling in the Glasgow 
or Edinburgh areas. 

4946. No ; they extend within a considerable range, do 
they not — up to 30 miles round Glasgow? — Yes. 

4947. And the facility is available by any train any day 
to those destinations? — I think in every case, yes. I do 
not think there is any time restriction on them. 

4948. The other tickets which travellers would use would 
be those who found it paid better to use a season ticket, 
I suppose? — Yes. 

4949. And the early morning fare? — Yes. There are 
quite a number of season ticket holders, and there is the 
early morning fare. 

4950. The rates I have in front of me for these “any 
train, any day” tickets, would appear to be less than 
the proposed workmen’s fare? — They may be less than 
the proposed workmen’s fare scale. Again I think we 
have drawn the attention of the Tribunal to the fact that 
the range of sub-standard workmen’s fares in Scotland 
is very wide. 

4951. If you please. Would that apply to season tickets 
as well? — Yes, on the whole, I think, particularly over 
the very short distances. Yes, it would apply to the 
season tickets in the Glasgow area certainly. 



4952. Now I want to ask you about some facts about 
the Shenfield Line reported in “ Modern Transport ” of 
21st March, on the first page, and attributed to Mr. A. R. 
Dunbar, Divisional Operating Superintendent, Eastern, of 
the Eastern Region. — Yes, 

4953. I just want to put the facts to you, if I may. He 
was speaking of the electric service between Liverpool 
Street and Shenfield, and he is reported as saying this: 

“ The present equipment and staff are under employed for 
the greater part of the day. Six electric trains daily carry 
the business in any off-peak hour from Liverpool Street ; 
18 or 19 trains are needed in a peak hour, with full 
loads and many standing.” That would be right, would 
it? — Mr. Dunbar presumably has based his remarks on 
his detailed knowledge of the working. 

4954. I have no doubt Mr. Dunbar’s remarks were 
right ; I am not suggesting they were not, but all I have 
is a report of what he said. — Yes. 

4955. You are unable to say about that? — I am unable 
to say, yes. 

{Mr. MacLaren ): Perhaps I had better not put it to 
you any further. 

{President): If you merely want to make use of the 
information in the paper, you can quote it as being said 
by Mr. Dunbar, a person who ought to know. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : If you please. 

{President) : I do not think it would assist to get it 
confirmed or rejected by somebody who would not 
purport to know the details. 

4956. (Mr. MacLaren) : I wanted to know if Mr. Roberts 
could speak to it, that was all. We know the fallibility 
of reports. Finally I would like to get the relationship 
between the charges for suburban services on the London 
Lines and the charges outside. I think it would be fair 
to say, would it not, that the lfd. ordinary applies 
generally over the longer distances, and, I suppose, the 
cross-country routes? — I think it is a misconception that 
the lfd. a mile ordinary applies almost exclusively to 
those. It is, of course, perfectly true that if we were 
able to make a detailed analysis of receipts, the great 
majority of the receipts at lfd. would come from the 
medium and longer distance travel, but at the same time 
there is now a very considerable local travel at l-}d. a 
mile. It is one of the features to which I referred in my 
evidence in chief, and it is a very marked and interesting 
feature. That is for quite short distances, within 30 miles 
of the big towns. 

4957. And that applies, of course, in London and all 
of the other urban centres. We in fact, I think, have a 
figure for London.— There is a figure for the ordinary 
travel in London. 

4958. Apart from that particular ticket which is used 
by people in urban areas everywhere, both for their short 
and long journeys, the other fares are the seasons and 
the workmen’s which, as we know, are based on the same 
scale? — Yes. 

4959. Then in London we have the day return fares as 
the other mode of travel on the London Lines? — Yes. 

4960. It would be right, would it not, to say that 
broadly those fares, the day return fares, are higher than 
in any other urban centres in the country? — Broadly, yes ; 
in individual cases, no. I was rather interested when 
looking at the Manchester (South lunction) Altrincham 
line, to see that there are one or two day fares at or 
about lid. a mile on that line. 

4961. Short distances, two and three miles? — Yes. 

4962. And at the short distances the fares in London 
are more than 1.5d. The 3d. fares are 1.5d. and the others 
are higher? — They certainly are, at one mile. 

4963. Would I be right to say then that apart from 
journeys of two or three miles, which outside London 
may be charged at lid. in some cases, apart from those 
journeys the other journeys, by cheap return fares outside 
London, are everywhere cheaper than in London? — The 
journeys at the cheap-day return fares are cheaper on the 
whole. 

4964. Then of course inside London, as we know, there 
are no experimental cheap-day or spring day-returns or 
anything of that kind?— No. That arrangement has not 
been found necessary. 
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4965. Would you agree, Mr. Roberts, that the effect 
of these structures, so far as suburban traffic is concerned, 
is that the cost of travel to the Londoner at present, using 
London Lines, is higher than in any other urban centre in 
■the country? — I find that an impossible question to answer 
because there is a very substantial travel at lid. per mile. 
The fact that there are cheap-day fares accounting for 
perhaps 3 per cent, of the total revenue outside London 
does not to my mind show conclusively by any manner 
of means that the average cost of travel, even in the 
Midlands and the North Country, is cheaper than it is in 
London. 

4966. Let me just put it to you quite plainly : On the 
London Lines, as we know, I think some 10 per cent, of 
the travel is at lid.? — By lid. you are referring .to the 
Railway Executive London Lines ordinary ticket, B.T.C. 
510, Appendix A? — Yes. 

4967. ( President ): Mr. Valentine I think said 11 per 
cent. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): 11 per cent., yes. That is quite right ; 
Mr. Valentine said 11 per cent. 

{President)-. In Question 2132, I think he said so. I 
have not looked it up. 

4968. {Mr. MacLaren ): So it is right to say, is it not, 
that on the London Lines the London traveller is also 
using this If d. ticket? — Yes. 

4969. Now the rail suburban services round the other 
urban centres are akin to the services on the London 
Lines in their nature are -they not? — No, I would not 
agree to that. They are completely different in their 
density and, I can only say, in their nature. I should say 
they are very different. 

4970. I accept that, but what I was really directing my 
attention to was that the kind of service the Railway 
Executive is able to provide, from the very nature of its 
traffic and stations round urban centres outside London, 
makes it necessarily unlike the service of buses or tubes? — 
Yes, and even in its rail services I think the services round 
London are individual in their character. I do not think 
the services round London and the services round the 
provinces are comparable in their nature. 

4971. I accept that they are much more intense round 
London, one would expect that. I just want to put my 
point quite plainly to you. What I am putting to you 
is that on the London Lines of the Railway Executive the 
ordinary passenger pays his ordinary fares, he pays his 
workmen’s fare, his season ticket fare and he pays his 
day return, and apart from the ordinary fare and the 
workmen’s and the season ticket, the charges outside 
London for day return travel are lower than in London. 
There is not a single urban centre where they are not 
lower? — That depends so much on how it is measured. 
But all I can say really on that, I think, is that they are 
in fact paying a different price for a different article. 

4972. If you please. Finally, may I put this to you, 
your experimental day returns, except where they have 
been extended to any train in a day, are aimed at your 
off-peak traffic, are they not, after 9.30? — Yes, when they 
are introduced after 9.30. 

4973. And your excursion fares, which you run to race 
meetings, football matches, and to named destinations, 
are aimed at optional travel, are they not? — Very largely, 
yes. 

4974. You have found that the result has 'been a 
sufficient increase in the use of 'those facilities to offset 
the reduction in charge? — That is true, on experimental 
day fares, but it has to be remembered that of course we 
started from a very low basic level of travel at the higher 
fare. On the optional travel I rather doubt whether the 
reduction on the ordinary fares comes into the picture 
very largely. It is very largely traffic which just would 
not be there if we did not quote these fares. 

4975. Precisely, that is the point I am putting to you. 
Your excursion traffic, which is a reduction on your lfd. 



fare, has in fact produced traffic you would not have had 
at all apart from giving those facilities? — Yes, over 50 
and 100 miles when fares are a very substantial considera- 
tion in money, if I may put it that way. 

4976. You say 50 or 100 miles ; you do run those 
distances, but they are not by any means averaging that 
distance, are they? — I should not think the excursions 
average much less than 75 miles. They are fairly con- 
siderable distances, most of them, and it is the exception 
rather than the rule to find an excusion party travelling 
over very short distances. 

4977. I was really thinking of your day excursion fares? 
— Oh, I see. On the day excursion fares the factors are 
very similar to the experimental day fares. 

4978. But your average travel on that is very much 
under 50 miles?— I agree with you. If you are talking 
about the day excursion fare for anybody who comes up 
to the booking office, I would agree that that is a fairly 
short distance. 

4979. And you stated on the last occasion, and I have 
no doubt it remains much the same, that the revenue 
from that day and half-day excursion was a new traffic 
as far as the railways were concerned. I think the figure 
was put at £5m.? — Yes ; I forget exactly the figure. 

4980. {Mr. Sewell ) : Do your cheap-day fares apply in 
both directions as a rule? Taking Glasgow, do you take 
a cheap return for people in Glasgow to get into the 
country, and do you give one for people around Glasgow 
to come into Glasgow for shopping — betv/een the same 
points? — Yes. I think the position is most fairly summed 
up in this way : We do not do it automatically. We do 
not say because we introduce a cheap fare between point 
A and point B we shall therefore introduce one between 
point B and point A, but it so happens that in practice we 
usually do. 

{Mr. MacLaren) : The last point on this matter is that 
in the provinces you make a special feature of your 
football and racing trains, do you not? You have a great 
number of football and racing excursions? 

{President) : There are a great number of football teams. 

{President) : More in the provinces. 

{Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, and in London. 

( The Witness ): Yes, we do, but there again the dis- 
tance factor must not be ignored. I agree quite a lot 
of it is short distance, but there is also a very substantial 
amount of long distance traffic to .these matches. 

{Mr. MacLaren) : I accept that ; thank you. 

4981. {Mr. Harold Willis ): I have really no re-examina- 
tion, Mr. Roberts, but I think you do desire to make one 
correction, do you not, to an answer you gave on the 
14th day, Question 4843. You were dealing with certain 
road services round Nottingham and Leicester? — Yes. 

4982. Do you remember? Perhaps I had better go 
back to 4841. “ (Mr. MacLaren) : Those points at Notting- 
ham and Leicester have considerable affinity ; there is 
heavy traffic between those points, is there not? — Not 
particularly between .those two localities? (Q) I do not 
know how far you know about the road services between 
these points ; they are not .the Commission’s services, are 
they? — I am sorry ; I am not quite certain which are the 
road services. (Q) I know there is Barton’s transport 

and I believe . — I believe they are both Commission- 

owned undertakings.” You desire to correct that, do you 
not? — Yes, I was wrong in that. I find that the Barton 
Transport, which undertakes the whole of the throughout 
long distance road transport between Nottingham and 
Leicester, is a Company in which the Commission have 
no interest. The other Company which operates in a 
large way in the Nottingham/Loughborough area is the 
Trent Traction in which the Commission has only a 
holding. It is a substantial one, 42 per cent., but it is not 
a controlling interest. I just wished to make that 
correction. 



{The Witness withdrew.) 
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{Mr. Harold Willis) : Then that completes the evidence 
the British Transport Commission -wishes to tender for 
the assistance of the Tribunal at this Inquiry. Of course, 
as -we have already indicated, all the witnesses will be 
available for questioning by the Tribunal at such con- 
venient date a-s you may appoint. 

{Mr. MacLaren ) : I am afraid I am not prepared to 
start. I expected, indeed it had been arranged, that the 
Middlesex County Council would be following. I am 
afraid I am not ready ; I was counting on having the 
Easter Vacation for putting my case before you. I under- 
stood that Mr. Hill -would certainly last until tomorrow 
evening. We were assured of that position. I had relied 
on that, I am afraid. 

{President) : Are you going to call evidence? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : My intention is to call one witness. 

'( President ) : Is he not here? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : He is not ready. I am sorry about 
that. 

{President) : What is the witness. 

{Mr. MacLaren) : He is just going to give evidence 
as to figures. 

{President) : Is he going to give evidence about matters 
other than what is in your tables? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : I was going to call the witness about 
the effect of the rather detailed cross-examination on 
figures that has taken place during the Inquiry. It is a 
question of studying those and collating them so they 
could be put in convenient matter for the Tribunal. It 
is not an easy matter that is under way. There has been 
a great de-al of evidence about mileage and cost per mile, 
and the effect of it. 

{President) : The effect of it is argument, is it not? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : It can be done that way, but it means 
referring the Tribunal to many questions and answers 
which might be very conveniently brought together in 
evidence. My object in so doing was to assist the Tribunal 
and to make matters more simple and direct. 

{President) : When did your clients know that Mr. Hill 
was not going to be available? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : -When I arrived here this morning. 

{President) : Is -there anybody else here? 

{Mr. Morrish) : I am not ready to address you. I was 
under a similar misapprehension as other representatives. 
Had I had a little longer notice I would have been ready ; 
in fact it would have been more convenient, had I known 
in advance, to be ready this morning. 

{President) : It sounds as though the proper course is to 
strike out the Middlesex County Council Objection. They 
seem to have brought -this Inquiry to an end. Is there 
anybody else here? 

(Miss Forster) : Mr. Chairman, I am actually an 

Objector, but I am not completely happy to put the Objec- 
tion on behalf of -the Walthamstow Trades Council. I 
would, however, do my best rather than the Tribunal 
should be delayed in its work, to assist by getting my part 
over if there is a real emergency. 

( President ) : I do not want Walthamstow to suffer 
because of the defaults of other Objectors, but if you 
think you could do the Walthamstow case sufficient 
justice it would be convenient to hear you now. 

(Miss Forster) : It will, I think, be better for me to 
content myself with a clear statement of what has been 
compiled by the most thoughtful and socially responsible 
members of our Trades Council on behalf of their 10,000 
members, who also are responsible in their -turn for their 
wives and families. I hope therefore it will be understood 
that I take a very serious- view indeed of what I must 
put before you, for in my submission there are elements 
in the social history of to-day that are briefly referred 
to here and may not be elaborated in so far as they 
concern higher policies. They are, however, matters of 
great import to the changes that may take place in the 
future and to the well-being of our people. This well- 
being must be the concern of the Commission, which is 
responsible for a service and not the sale of a commodity. 

I am well aware that London Transport is a part of the 
great whole, and I am well aware of the many anxieties 
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that must be occupying the minds of all those responsible. 
I do not in any sense wish to flatter when I add that in 
-their submission the young -men and the old men of 
Walthamstow have paid due regard to the greatness of 
the -service that is provided. I would myself without 
straying from their direction and instruction add that in 
my travels throughout Europe I always feel proud of 
what British Transport can do. So also are the lads of 
Walthamstow. 

However, there is a real case of hardship which they 
wish to submit. They use the term “the intolerable 
burden of fares expenditure ” on Trade Union members 
affiliated to the Walthamstow Trades Council and other 
sections of the working class. Their second point is to 
separate the actual workers who are compelled to use 
public transport to travel to and from their places of 
work, to separate -these from -the wives and families who 
of course use transport for other reasons ; some of the 
wives work, -many of them use it for shopping. 

At this point it may be convenient if I elucidate a 
point that earlier was not clear : Why housewives, for 
example, from East Walthamstow, comparable to East 
Ham — we -had that before — preferred to travel in another 
direction for their shopping, and why housewives from 
West Walthamstow go -to the market at the other corner. 
It is because if one’s life is as drab as the daily work 
of the housewife, peeling -potatoes, coping with incredible 
quantities of washing, mending, scrubbing, besides making 
her husband and children happy in the oldTas-hioned 
way, these little visits to another market provide an out- 
let for her romantic aspirations. She is perfectly sure 
that the market a twopenny or even a threepenny (now to 
be a threepenny-halfpenny) bus fare away, will provide 
better shoes for John -than the shop near the doorstep. 
She is convinced -that her daughter’s hat at five shillings 
will be -more becoming and suitable if she troubles to 
travel -for it. It provides her with an outing, and a 
satisfaction. That is surely very little for her to have 
at the end of a hard working week. Her Sunday travel 
consists of -her visits to her relations. That was a 
puzzle earlier in the Inquiry, so I put tha-t in because 
by some strange chance I appear to be the only woman 
present with the right to speak from the woman’s point 
of view, though I am not mandated -to do so. 

The Walthamstow workers feel that the Commission’s 
proposed increases are therefore likely to be only par- 
tially successful, to -the extent t-hat they apply to essen- 
tial travel, and that the increase will be ineffective in 
respect of decreased usage which such increases will bring 
about. They would, if they could, walk -more than 
they walk now and they would if they could use their 
bicycles more. 

The Walthamstow Trades Council accordingly urges -that 
consideration be given to placing the entire financial 
arrangements of the Commission on a different basis. 
Now this is an enormous proposition. I cannot, I under- 
stand, go into questions of rates of interest on loans 
or on any considerations to do with the enormous amounts 
stated in B.T.C. 401, I think it is ; I have not gone into 
that because of the haste this morning, but I feel that 
there are experts who would, if they could, give con- 
sideration to that. The obvious thing -that strikes me is 
that it is rather hard luck that our halfpennies have to go 
to a sudden increase, as it seems in millions on interest 
rates. I feel that -the Commission have searched in many 
possible corners for economies ; I am certain that some- 
thing -might be done about the ratio of supervisory and 
administrative staff to actual workers. 

Here I want to pay great tribute to the 47,000 men 
employed. I know that their policies are different from 
this Objection at present, but I could not in fairness pass 
this over without tribute to -the wonderful work that is 
being done. However, it does seem that a proportion 
of about one -to ten is rather high. 

The Walthamstow men submit that the proposed method 
of securing increased income by increasing payments from 
the public on demand is not conducive to the efficient 
running of a great industry. They feel the method as 
stated is automatic and easy. More -than that, and this 
is a point that has not been sufficiently stressed, they 
are convinced that it is not just to those who are com- 
pelled to pay such increases. It is difficult in the state 
to-day when money is concerned to get the exact harmony 
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between this and that. Our tradition is strong ; our men 
are in that tradition ; they are progressive thinkers ; they 
have travelled considerably at the expense of 'the Gov- 
ernment during the War ; their thought has been stimu- 
lated, tout they remain true to some of our best tradi- 
tions. They are, however, subject to thrusting thoughts 
in other directions. We manage marvellously in England 
to keep our adjustments fine and careful, but there never 
were in my submission and from my awareness of every- 
thing (not only in Walthamstow but in other circles 
where I have moved, perhaps more dangerously, not of 
my own volition but as a delegate) circumstances so 
dangerous to this nice adjustment. 

I therefore hope and know from what I have observed 
of the conduct of the Tribunal that due regard will be 
paid to these difficulties. Is it fair, is it just? These 
are questions that the Englishman is constantly asking. 
There is an answer, and the very justice that demands 
that we should honour our bargains, however high the 
cost, however heavy the load, also demands that we should 
not make these burdens just a little bit too heavy. It is 
perhaps trite to say it was the last straw that broke the 
camel’s back. I have elaborated this point about justice 
because, in my submission, it is the foundation of the State. 

Their concluding peroration is to the effect that without 
prejudice to our general views that all proposed increases 
are unjust, the proposals in relation to the charges within 
the London area would again extract a disproportionate 
amount from the pay packets of the wage and salary 
earners in London. 

Evidence has been adduced during the course of cross- 
examination which appears conclusive to indicate that 
Londoners are being asked to bear just a bit more than 
other people. I know that in Statement 5, or perhaps 6, 
there is an indication that others may later be asked to bear 
higher charges ; I myself pay between £2 and £3 a week 
in fares in order to go about my voluntary work. At 
present I have not been asked to pay more on my long- 
distance railway fares, but the little bit more on the London 
fares does seem to be a matter of difficulty. There is 
surely some method of adjustment of expenses between 
British Transport and the Commission, that would prevent 
this particular distress from coming on our 10,000 workers, 
their wives, their families. As a human being I can say that 
of course the attitude of all people towards increased 
fares must be a great difficulty for those who have to 
make the industry pay, but there is more out-cry here than 
would appear from the empty galleries. 

1 am aware of mounting costs and difficulties. I know 
from the evidence of Sir Reginald Wilson how brilliantly 
he must use his accountancy. He appears to have a sort 
of genius for this and that in relation to the other which 
you would expect in anyone holding such an appointment. 
Now my hope and expectation is that he will suddenly 
see the light and get some little, it may be to him, adjust- 
ment, that will make it right for us. Otherwise I cannot 
see anything but recurrent difficulties. Again and again 
he will be coming to us with that flair for accountancy ; 
-the Welsh have a word for it, they call it “hwll,” a sort 
of genius for this, that or the other. The Greeks had a 
word for it connected with their religion, their poetry, 
later known to Roman orators as “ furor poeticus ”. So 
if I use a word that seems rather rude in my next bit 
you will understand that it is indirectly a compliment to 
genius. We are tired of having recurrent requests for in- 
creased fares. We have reached the limit of endurance ; I 
would therefore ask the Commission and I put it to the 
one person who is responsible for over-all expenses, to 
Sir Reginald Wilson, who is not here at the moment, 
but it is a rhetorical question ; I would put it in the words 
of Cicero : “ Quam diu etiam furor iste tuus nos eludet? 
Quern ad finem sese renata, jactabit auducia ”. We cannot 
bear any further increase in fares ; we hope no more will 
be put, and that a limit has been reached, because this is a 
significant moment in history. 

( President ) : I am much obliged to you. 

{Mr. Glover ): I think it is only fair, Sir, to say that I 
am here representing Brighton. We will not be calling 
any evidence ; I will be making a speech. I had not 
intended making that speech today, Sir, but it will not 
be a very long one and I am really in your hands about it. 

( President ) : Far be it from us to prejudice Brighton 
because Middlesex are not doing their duty. I do not 
want to invite you to make a speech if you are not ready. 



(Mr. Glover): I would just put it like that. I would 
like a little more time but I can, of course, male it now. 

( President ) : How long more time would you like before 
putting Brighton’s case? 

(Mr. Glover) : If it is just a question of a quarter 
of an hour I would put it now. I was hoping to be able 
to give a little more study to these matters during the 
vacation, but as I say, if it would help you 

(President ) : Mr. Willis, is there any authority as to 
the power of a -body which is holding a public inquiry 
when the public do not arrive to present their Objection? 

(Mr. Harold Willis): The matter is entirely, in my 
submission, at the discretion of the Tribunal. You have 
complete power to take what course you think fit in these 
matters. I do not think, Sir, that there is any authority 
in -the matter ; of course, being a judicial Tribunal you 
are in a slightly different position from a Government 
department holding an inquiry. 

(President) : That is why I asked if there was any 
authority. It is really quite intolerable, in the sense in 
which it is used in inquiries about increases of fares, 
and it is certainly a considerable nuisance that we should 
be faced with no Objectors prepared to pursue their 
Objections. 

(Mr. Morrish) : If it would be convenient for the Tri- 
bunal to go a little earlier for lunch I would be prepared 
to make my address at say, 1.15. 

(President) : Would it be inconvenient if we adjourn 
now until half past one? 

(Mr. Glover) : I would like to express my regret on 
behalf of Middlesex that this has happened. The matter 
is rather out of our hands owing to proceedings in another 
place. 

(President): We can’t blame the other place, but we 
can express our regret that some earlier knowledge, even 
if it did not reach the Tribunal, did not reach the 
Objectors. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

(Mr. Morrish) : May it please you, Sir ; I appear on 
behalf of the Post Office Engineering Union. We object 
to the Draft Scheme which the Commission has placed 
before the Tribunal because, for the third time in three 
years, the members of our Union, and in particular the 
London Members of our Union totalling 18,000, are being 
called upon to pay more for an essential service. The 
proposed increases of the Commission are something which 
our Members in the main will not be able to escape. 

When British Transport was nationalised some five 
years or more ago, the Members of my Union and a 
large number of other workers had high hopes that, in 
the words of Section 3 of the Transport Act, they would 
be provided 'before long with “ an efficient, adequate, 
economical and properly integrated system of transport ”. 
But in the result, if we can judge on the last three years’ 
showing, the Commission has shown itself to be far more 
efficient in raising fares than in providing service ; has 
provided transport at far from economical fares, and has 
only integrated the transport system by disintegrating the 
personal budgets of millions of London workers. That 
is certainly the case so far as the Members of my Union 
are concerned, many of whom are on rates of pay which 
are quite marginal and to whom an increase in fares, 
even to the extent of 6d. or Is. a week, is quite a consider- 
able burden. 

In the course of the Commission’s evidence we have 
been told that the Commission’s wage bill has been in- 
creased, but very little was said in the first place about 
the increase in interest charges from £46.2m. in 1951 
to £51. 3m. in “Y” year, which is an increase of £5.1m. 

I should like to make it clear at the outset that the 
Post Office Engineering Union, as an Objector to increased 
fares, does not take the view that wages of transport 
workers should be kept down. The wages paid by 
the Commission are far from adequate, as we in our 
Union have good cause to know. In fact another nation- 
alised industry, the Post Office, is always pleased to be 
able to point to British Railways when our wage levels 
are under discussion, because they can invariably find 
amongst the employees of the British Transport Commis- 
sion some workers who are getting even lower rates of 
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pay than we are, and that, in itself, is something of an 
achievement. We take the view that the fares paid by 
the transport user can only be kept reasonably low, and 
at the same time the wages of the transport workers kept 
reasonably high, if the whole financial structure of the 
Transport Commission is subjected to a major overhaul. 
We do not think that these frequent — and they are cer- 
tainly becoming frequent — applications for increased fares 
in any way is in the long-term interest of the transport 
user or of the transport worker. 

It might be worthwhile at this stage recalling that in 
the Commission’s opening case they were at pains to 
point out that it is really the transport user they are 
looking after in bringing forward the Draft Scheme, and 
not the Commission as some body apart from the trans- 
port user ; but since we are, as Members of our Union, 
being called upon to judge this Scheme by its effect upon 
us as transport users, we have firmly arrived at the con- 
clusion that if our interests are to be looked after, then 
the Draft Scheme should be rejected. 

In B.T.C. 402, which deals with the London Transport 
services alone, reference is made to a loss of revenue 
of £1.2m. following Government intervention. Reference 
is also made in another exhibit put in by the Commission, 
B.T.C. 4, paragraph 6, in which it is quite clear that 
account will have to be taken very soon of a further loss 
to the Commission through the process of denationalisa- 
tion of road haulage. Since the Commission is being 
put in this somewhat worse position by Government inter- 
vention, it would seem fit and proper that the Govern- 
ment should seek to intervene in a larger way and in 
other ways. In fact, there are many trade unionists 
who think that Government intervention, far from taking 
the form that it has, as indicated so clearly by the Com- 
mission, should intervene rather to eliminate the £20m. 
per year which Sir Reginald Wilson has told us goes in 
the form of fuel tax, or should intervene in order to 
widen the powers of the Commission in respect of the 
manufacture of road vehicles, locomotives and other 
major components, from which they are precluded by 
Section 2 of the 1947 Act. They might also intervene 
in order to reduce the tremendous burden on interest 
payment which now reaches the figure of £55. 3m. If 

these measures were undertaken, then the working surplus 
of £50.7m. on existing charges would be more than 
sufficient to maintain and extend the services provided 
for us transport users by the British Transport Commis- 
sion. 

When examining the question of interest charges, the 
Comptroller of the Commission explained that the £5m. 
increase in interest charges was due to new Transport 
Stock to the tune of £120m. Of this £120m., £60m. he 
tells us represents new Stock, and therefore represents 
an increased liability of £60m. It seems to me that this 
process of increasing capital can have dangerous con- 
sequences unless there is a similar and simultaneous in- 
crease in assets which are acquired by the Commission. 
In effect, as is demonstrated by Diagram No. 18 on page 67 
of the 1951 Report, the £60m. has been used to partially 
restore the rapidly diminishing liquid funds of the Com- 
mission. These liquid funds have declined for a mixture 
of reasons, some of them healthy reasons and some of them 
distinctly unhealthy. The healthy items which one finds 
in that diagram include, I would submit, capital expendi- 
ture, increase in stores and materials, since they bring 
increased assets in their train ; but the unhealthy items 
include abnormal maintenance expenditure, since this in- 
cludes in some part making good the deficiencies of the 
past, including the past before nationalisation. Another 
unhealthy item is undoubtedly that represented at the 
foot there, the net revenue deficit. Sir Reginald Wilson 
was quick to see, in answer to a question I put, that 
the overall effect of this is that the deficit is only tided 
over by borrowing more money. 

Therefore what is happening, to quite an extent is, that 
the Commission is borrowing money to pay interest, and 
is thereby incurring greater interest charges which will 
have to be met in future. This kind of hand-to-mouth 
existence can only lead to ultimate financial breakdown, 
and indicates a basic financial weakness which cannot be 
corrected by constant increases in fares. The nearness of 
the Commission to crisis is indicated by their own 
admission that so far as British Railways are concerned 
ordinary fares cannot be increased further without incur- 
ring a greater loss than they would gain. 



I would submit that the Commission as a whole is 
moving nearer to that position in an overall sense. In 
essence they are now out to get maximum fares from those 
who cannot possibly stop travelling, and it is precisely 
because of this that the increases they are proposing are 
bound to create hardship. In the main they are not seek- 
ing. revenue from people who are indulging in optional 
travel ; they are seeking increased revenue from people 
who have to travel. 

In recommending their Scheme to the Tribunal, the 
Commission have gone out of their way to persuade us all 
that the increases are only small ones after all. In fact 
Mr. Valentine said in evidence that 29 per cent, will pay 
nothing additional, 35 per cent, will only pay a penny a 
day, 29 per cent. 2d. a day, and 7 per cent, more than 2d. 
a day. Of course, if one expresses those amounts in 
weekly terms rather than in daily terms, it looks a little 
more realistic, as most people plan their budgets on a 
weekly basis. What he is saying in effect is that on the 
basis of the Commission’s own calculations, 35 per cent, 
will be paying 5d. or 6d. a week more ; 29 per cent, will 
pay 2d. a day making lOd. or Is. Od. a week, and 7 per 
cent, even more than that. But since the precise basis for 
these calculations has not been available, I must rely on the 
London Transport Survey of 1949 in order to see their 
effect so far as the Members of my Union are concerned. 

Turning to page 30 of Table 14 of the London Trans- 
port Survey, we are given there the percentage of workers 
travelling to and from work who have to make one or 
more changes in orde* to get there, with the result that 
56 per cent, do not change, 32 per cent, have one change ; 
10 per cent, have two changes ; and 2 per cent, have 
three or more changes. Put in another way, 44 per cent, 
change at least once. Those percentages, I would submit, 
are extremely important. The Commission has been un- 
able in the time, quite understandably, to give any estimate 
of the overall effect on early morning ticket users. It 
seems clear to me that a very different set of percentages 
would apply than those given by Mr. Valentine in answers 
to Question 2296, and so on. It is quite clear that it is 
not 29 per cent, of early morning ticket users who will 
pay no more. In fact, it is 0.4 per cent, of the early 
morning ticket users who will pay no more ; the other 
99.6 per cent, are all bound to pay something more, if 
the proposals put forward by the Commission are adopted. 

That comes out quite clearly from the number of 
journeys made at the different fare values by early morn- 
ing ticket users in B.T.C. 505, I think it is. Since 99.6 per 
cent, of these early morning tickets are increased in their 
value, or their charge, under the Commission’s proposals, 
and since 44 per cent, or thereabouts have at least one 
change, it seems clear to me that very nearly half of the 
early morning ticket users will pay at least 2d. a day or 
30d. a week more, and very many of that number will pay 
at least 3d. or 4d. a day extra, in some cases rising, that is 
to say, to Is. 6d. and 2s. Od. a week. 

(. President ) : Why, Mr. Morrish? One cannot assume 
from the fact that a man makes one change or two 
changes that on each occasion he has to take a new 
ticket. 

{Mr. Morrish) : But at the present time one can assume 
that by and large that is the case, certainly so far as 
the early morning ticket user is concerned. There is no 
through booking, no transfer tickets, these days ; and 
consequently a man who gets to work by, shall we say, 
one bus journey and one train journey, will have to pay 
separately for each journey, and will have to pay increased 
charges for each section of the journey. 

{President) : But a man who makes a change on the 
Tube does not always have to re-book. 

{Mr. Morrish) : It is not clear whether the one change, 
and so on, includes tickets of that sort. I do not know 
whether in their reply the Commission can help on that 
point ; but I admit I was working on the assumption that 
the changes referred to there are changes from one sort 
of transport to another. I admit that if it was from one 
section of the Underground to another section of the 
Underground, then of course there would be no re-booking 
and there would only be a single increase to bear. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : If I may help you, Mr. Morrish, 
the changes from rail to rail, where there is a through 
booking, are included in those figures you have been 
quoting. 
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{Mr. Morrish ) : So that the 32 per cent., for example, 
making one change, would include some people making 
the rail-to-rail change without re-booking? 

{Mr. Harold Willis)-. A change which does not involve 
an additional fare. 

{Mr. Morrish ): Thank you for that correction. That 
will have the effect of reducing the percentage of early 
morning return ticket users who would pay the higher 
amounts, but even so it would leave quite a large per- 
centage, I would submit, who would be called upon 
nevertheless to pay amounts of Is. Od. to 2s. Od. a week 
on top of their already heavy burden of fares. 

This continued additional burden on the early morning 
travellers is brought out most clearly when we look a° 
the effect of the three increases since 1950 — the two actual 
and the one which is proposed. I was able to put to 
Mr. Valentine, it will be recalled, that the increase for 
a three mile journey from 1950 to “ Y ” year would be 
from 4d. to 9d. The increase on the six mile journey 
would be from 7d. to Is. 2d., and the increase on the 
nine mile journey would be from lOd. to Is. 7d., giving 
percentage increases respectively of 125 per cent., 100 per 
cent., and 90 per cent., and when one bears in mind that 
those percentage increases took place over the relatively 
short space of three years, it is a very different picture 
from 78 per cent, increase in fares since pre-war which 
had been quoted by the Commission as being the end 
result of this third round of increases. In fact, such 
generalities as that 78 per cent, are extremely obscuring, 
if not misleading, in the sense that they contain within 
them such a variety of different types of journeys that 
it obscures the fact that very large sections of people are 
being called upon, under the Commission’s proposals, to 
pay amounts for getting to and from work, very very 
much in excess of that which they were paying only a 
short two or three years ago. 

The early morning return travellers, in fact under this 
Draft Scheme, are again being called upon to bear more 
than their fair share, in the sense that 24 per cent, of 
the increased revenue would come from 12.33 per cent, 
of the actual revenue, or 9.38 per cent, of the journeys. 
The position is made even clearer by a study of the 
estimated yield shown in B.T.C. 510, Columns 14 and 15, 
a document which I believe you already have before you, 
showing that the ordinary fares increased revenue will 
be an increase of 6.6 per cent., whereas for early mornings 
it is 12.4 per cent., and for season tickets it is 3.82 per 
cent. 

We oppose any increase in fares for the reasons which 
I have indicated, and we oppose any particular increases 
in early morning tickets even more strongly ; but, without 
prejudice to these views and in case the Tribunal finds 
that some increased revenue must foe granted, I would 
submit that more equitable treatment can foe obtained 
for early morning ticket users, while still yielding over 
£5m. increased revenue. The Commission has been kind 
enough to provide me with certain figures, certain esti- 
mated revised yields, and I would like to put in, if I may, 
as an Exhibit in order to explain a little more readily the 
figures I am about to quote, a document which I have 
•headed “ P.O.E.U. 1 ”, which shows the sort of revised 
proposals that I would like the Tribunal to bear in mind. 
I would like here to thank the Commission for their 
co-operation in obtaining copies of this document at rather 
short notice in order that I could present these proposals 
this afternoon. 

This document puts into table form the suggestion I 
made when cross-examining Mr. Valentine. “ Mr. 
Morrish’s proposals ”, as ‘they are shown in the last three 
columns, are based on the assumption that for early 
morning journeys up to 'three miles there should be no 
increase, and that for journeys of four miles and over, 
there should be a penny increase. There is just one point 
there ; 1 am not particularly wedded to the necessity for 
the two-mile early morning singles to be 2jd. Admittedly 
if they were 3d., which is the existing charge, that would 
mean to say that the early morning bus user would pay 
6-1-d. return, whereas the early morning rail user would 
only pay 6d. return, but I think they would be prepared 
to put up with that slight disequilibrium if the revised 
proposals, as a whole, did prove acceptable. I do not 
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think that the odd halfpenny would lead to any consider- 
able shift of people travelling, from the road to the rail, and 
also it would make a very slight difference in the figures 
that the Commission has also been able to provide as 
to the affect of these proposals. 

If I could now make reference to B.T.C. 510, column 15, 
I think it might be useful for the Tribunal to take a 
note of the revised discounted yield under these proposals. 
There will be a slight change in the ordinary. Item No. 1. 
The new figure for that would be £4,066,483. The revised 
lower yield, discounted for early morning, would be 
£559,048, and the seasons would remain unchanged. In 
the event of these proposals proving acceptable, it would 
have this effect, Sir, that the ordinary ticket revenue 
would provide increased revenue to the tune of 6 per cent., 
•the early morning ticket revenue would provide increased 
revenue to the tune of 5 per cent., and the season ticket 
user 3.82 per cent., which is far more equitable than the 
percentages as they stand under the Commission’s original 
Draft Scheme. 

(Mr. Poole): Have you the total figure there, to save 
me adding it up? 

(Mr. Morrish) : I have the total figure here, but I have 
not worked out the percentage. 

( President ): It is just under £kn. less. 

(Mr. Morrish): It is £1,065,706 less. The total figure, 
for which Mr. Hill was asking, is £5,037,588. It would 
give a reduction in the yield of just over £lm., but would 
still leave a yield of just over £5m. which, I would submit, 
is quite adequate for the purposes which have been 
demonstrated before the Tribunal in the past few weeks. 
If it is said, as perhaps it may be said, that these revised 
proposals would mean that the early morning ticket users 
were only having the generality of their increases to the 
tune of 5 per cent, whereas the ordinary passengers were 
6 per cent., I would refer to the fact that on the past 
increases it was precisely those groups of travellers who 
provided the majority of the increased revenue. 

Finally I would submit this: firstly, that the Com- 
mission, in coming before you for a third time in three 
years is only tampering with the situation and is not 
making any real basic Change which would enable them 
to run on -a proper -basis for a considerable number of 
years ; secondly, that their proposals, which we find 
unacceptable in total, are particularly unacceptable so 
far as early morning ticket users are concerned ; and 
thirdly, if there is to be any increase whatsoever, those 
increases would be far more equitable if they were along 
the lines of my revised suggestions, rather than along 
the lines of the Commission’s proposals. 

(President) : We are much obliged to you, Mr. Morrish. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Sir, may I first of all offer to 
the Tribunal an apology for the fact that I was not here 
with my witness this morning ready to start my case 
when the cross-examination of Mr. Roberts concluded? 
There was a reason for this, which I hope you will allow 
me shortly to mention by way of explanation. Mr. Hill, 
whom I had hoped, I may say frankly, to have called 
sometime last week if cross-examination had not gone to 
the length that it did, was engaged before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on an Extension Bill which 
is occupying their Lordships’ attention, and late yesterday 
afternoon, contrary to expectation, it was plain that his 
evidence and further attendance would be required this 
morning. I very much regret that the information in 
regard to that state of affairs, which was quite unexpected, 
reached us too late yesterday evening for anything to be 
done by way of informing fellow Objectors, or, indeed, 
informing the Tribunal. The most I could do was to get 
my learned Junior to tell the Tribunal the position this 
morning. I am extremely sorry that there was the gap 
in your sitting time this morning, and I can only most 
sincerely apologise for it. It is the sort of thing we try 
to avoid so far as possible, but we have these concurrent 
difficulties at the moment. I am very sorry. 

(President) : Very well. Mr. Lawrence ; now we have you 
both here. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes, we are both here and 
I will call Mr. Hill. 
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4983. Mr. Stanley William Hill, you are not unknown 
to this Tribunal, but perhaps for the purposes of the 
Record in this Draft Scheme I should just ask who you 
are and what are your qualifications. Are you a partner 
in the firm of Arthur Collins & Co., practising in 
Westminster as Financial Advisers and Consultant 
Accountants to Local Authorities and Public Utility 
Undertakings? — Yes, that is so. 

4984. Have you personally had some 18 years’ 
experience in that work? — Yes. 

4985. And in the course of that work have you advised 
hundreds of Local and Public Authorities and various 
undertakings in all matters affecting the operation of their 
undertakings, financing of capital schemes, fixing of tariffs 
and charges, and so on? — I have, yes. 

4986. Are you personally a member of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, and a First Place- 
man and Prizeman in the final examinations of that body? 
—I am, yes. 

4987. Have you appeared as an expert witness on a 
great number of occasions before Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, Local Inquiries and other Tribunals? — Yes. 

4988. And you have had considerable experience as an 
Arbitrator. In recent years have you appeared before 
Licensing Authorities appointed under the Road Traffic 
Act, 1930, in connection with several applications for 
alterations of fares? — Yes. 

4989. And, on that subject, have you and your firm been 
concerned from time to time in advising public transport 
undertakings on the financial aspects of their operations? 

4990. Your firm has also from time to time, I think, 
over the years, been Accountant Advisers to various rail- 
way undertakings? — Not to railway undertakings. We 
were Accountant Advisers to the Railway Assessment 
Authority, which required our examination of the accounts 
of two of the main line railways and of the London 
Passenger Transport Board over a period of years. 

4991. I am sorry ; I was trying to telescope it too much. 
You appeared as a witness, did you not, on behalf of 
the Middlesex County Council in connection with the 1950 
and the 1951 Schemes? — Yes, the Middlesex County 
Council in 1950, and the Middlesex County Council with 
a group of other County Councils in 1951. 

4992. lust a word or two in the first place as to the 
scope of your evidence. Have you given the fullest 
possible examination to the proposals contained in this 
Draft Scheme and to the Exhibits submitted by the Com- 
mission, and to the evidence already given? — That is so, 
yes. 

4993. And have you in general reached a conclusion 
which can be stated at this stage in a broad way? — Yes, 
I think so, that on what I believe to be a fair assessment 
of all the financial factors that come into this, that is 
affecting the Commission’s income and expenditure prim- 
arily as regards the London area, either no increase in 
fares is required at the present time, or, if there is, 
it is of very small dimensions 

4994. When you say “ very small dimensions ”, possibly 
the Commission might think £5m. or £6m. was an increase 
of small dimensions. Do you mean something smaller 
than that? — Oh yes, something a fraction of that. 

{Mr. Harold Willis)'. Could you give the fraction? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : You will have it later on, 
Mr. Willis, when we come to the details. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : I thought he was giving his general 
conclusions. 

4995. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : In reaching that con- 
clusion have you accepted the proposition that has been 
consistently put forward by the Commission, that the 
London area services as a combined unit should pay 
their own way?— 1 have accepted that proposition, and 
myself believe in it. I do not lend any support to views 
that the London services should be subsidised either by 
the Government or by other activities of the Commis- 
sion. I believe the London services should pay their way 
year in and year out, of course. 



4996. So that in that broad sense the approach to the 
question which you have adopted is the same as the 
approach adopted by Sir Reginald Wilson?— From that 
point of view — just that approach, yes. 

4997. The Draft Scheme itself, as we know, is almost 
entirely directed to a revision of fares in the London 
area? Yes. In quantum it is predominantly, or more 
than predominantly, London ; it is, of course, overwhelm- 
ingly London area. 

4998. Outside London the only proposed alterations, 
as we know, are to season tickets and early morning fares? 
— That is so, yes. 

4999. Which since 1952 have been on a parity with the 
London scales? — Yes. 

5000. If the objects are to maintain that parity and 
incidentally to collect a little additional revenue, you 
would not quarrel with those objects, would you? — No, 
if the revenue is needed, and v/hatever is required for 
London in the way of these categories of fares, I think 
it is . reasonable should apply — I think this parity should 
continue — on these two categories of fares. 

5001. In terms of the Commission’s own proposals for 
an increased revenue, the percentage of their total relat- 
ing to London, I think, is 92 per cent, of the whole, is 
it not? — Yes, of the total amount they are asking 9? 
per cent, of it is London. 

5002. Apart from the season tickets and the early 
morning fares in the Provinces, there is no proposal to 
increase anything else outside London?— That is so. 

5003. Indeed, a little further than that, they say they 
have no intention <at the present time of exercising their 
existing powers by way of an increase in ordinary rates 9 
That is so. 

5004. The reason that is given for that, of desiring in 
effect to adhere to the lid. rate per mile for ordinary 
travel on British Railways — that is to say that they fear 
a consequential loss of travel if they put up the rate 
higher than that — you would accept, would you not? — 
I think that is true, yes. 

5005. I do not think any part of your evidence is 
designed to state or to suggest that that policy should be 
varied?— No. To a degree, of course, it must be experi- 
mental, but one certainly has not had a very long time 
of that experiment yet and I can see no reason from the 
approach that I have made to this problem to disagree 
at all with that. 

5006. That being the position, what would you say was 
the apparent policy behind the present Scheme limited to 
London and to the two categories of fare outside London? 
—The apparent policy, I think, is quite obvious and has 
been frankly stated. The Commission, believing they need 
money, seek to get it where they think they can get it, 
where they feel, of course, that the public cannot, as it 
were, dodge the impost. _ It does involve, of course, in 
addition, that all categories of passengers are not being 
fesked to make some contribution towards the rising 
working expenses, and it follows quite obviously that if 
two years ago the working expenses of the main line 
railways were fairly met, which I know is disputable, by 
the level, of charges settled in the 1952 Scheme, then with 
the rise in costs that has taken place since over the whole 
of the Commission’s undertaking, it would mean that 
those categories are not making any contribution towards 
those increased costs. It becomes, as far as I can see, 
a matter of expediency rather than a matter of broad 
policy or rather than a matter of policy at all. 

5007. Linked with that, of course, is the indication that 
provided this Scheme is confirmed there will be no in- 
crease in sub-standard fares by way of up-grading them to 
the standard level?— Yes. I think the expression used 
in one of the Statements is “under the present circum- 
stances ” or “ under the present conditions ”. 

5008. Yes. If it is a means of getting additional 
revenue, its heavy incidence on London is indicated by 
the percentage which you gave just now, and also, is it 
not. from the fact that the only additional revenue to 
be collected from the Provinces is a mere half million? — 
Yes. 
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5009. You said a moment ago that you accepted the 
approach that London area services as a combined unit 
should pay their way? — 'I do, yes. 

5010. I just want, by way of introduction to what will 
follow in your financial case, a short exposition of what 
you regard as being meant by the phrase “ pay their 
way ” or the metaphorical expression “ stand on their own 
feet ”. — Yes. First of all that it is the London area 
services as a whole that one should look at, and not just 
any part like the London Transport Executive or the 
London Lines. That proposition has been itself strongly 
put forward by the Commission in the past, and indeed 
I accept it fully. I had some doubts as to whether the 
Commission had departed from it when reading their 
Exhibits before this Inquiry started, because of the 
absence, for the first time, of a budgetary statement for 
London Lines. However, that is the first point that I 
would make about how one should look at this matter 
as London as a whole paying its way. The second feature 
to which I would draw attention is .this, that paying its 
way means, I think, that the income should cover the 
working expenses, and should cover a reasonable contri- 
bution towards capital charges, towards central charges, 
and the like ; but that in assessing that contribution one 
would have regard to the facts of .the case and not any 
rather, shall I say, arbitrary figure at all. One should 
attempt to measure it with some accuracy. Thirdly, that 
in looking at the situation as to whether London is or 
is not paying its way, one should not necessarily accept 
any particular conventions or accounting rules that have 
been devised for the drawing up of the Commission’s 
Accounts, but should look at the facts behind those 
accounts. If one observes those conditions, one can, I 
think, see whether London has paid its way or is paying 
its way, and what the position is likely to be in the future ; 
but that one does need to have regard to those three main 
principles. 

5011. The published Accounts of the Commission will 
not take you the whole way along the road to achieving 
an estimate of that position, will they? — By no means ; 
despite the wealth of information that they contain and 
the great help that they are to anyone investigating the 
position, of course one can only go so far with the 
Accounts and then you have to depart from them. 

5012. ( President ): Where do you go to when you depart 
from them? — One generally goes to the Exhibits of the 
Commission at this or previous Inquiries, or to the Com- 
mission with a request for information, or other informa- 
tion that may be available, or which has been made 
available at previous Hearings. I mean that one cannot 
turn to a page in the Accounts or a series of pages, and 
thereby find the whole answer by any means. 

5013. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): It is often not a ques- 
tion, is it, of drawing up a parallel page, but going on 
from where the page leaves off? — Yes, I think that puts it 
fairly. 

5014. To take an obvious example, you do not get in 
the published Accounts any separate costing for London 
Lines, do you? — No, that is right. One gets certain 
information that enables one to make those costings. 

5015. In saying what you have said about reaching, so 
far as is possible, the objective facts of the London posi- 
tion, are you saying anything that is novel in investigations 
of this kind? — No, I think it applies as a matter of 
course that one must approach it to find out all the true 
facts, and even look behind the Accounts where necessary. 

5016. That, of course, is not, as I made clear to Sir 
Reginald, in any way a suggestion that the Accounts or 
any of them are inaccurate? — No, they serve two entirely 
different purposes in that sense. 

5017. Has it been on that basis of an objective elucida- 
tion of the financial position in London that you are 
satisfied that there is either no call for increased revenue 
to be contributed by Londoners, or, if there is, that it is 
a fraction of the present demands? — Yes, entirely from 
that method of approach. 

5018. May I get you to mention just one other general 
matter at this stage and that relates to what is alleged to 
be the accumulated past deficit from London, which is 
put now, I think, at something slightly over £9m. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : That is London Transport? 



5019. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Yes, London Transport 
Executive. {To the Witness ): What do you say, at the 
moment quite generally, about that? — It just does not 
exist. There is no deficit on London as a whole in the 
past. 

5020. London as a whole? — -As a whole. 

5021. We shall see later on, when we deal with the 
matters in detail, how you reach that conclusion? — Yes. 

5022. You have already drawn attention to the fact 
that there is no budgetary statement on this occasion for 
.'the London services as a whole? — That is so, yes. 

5023. In contra-distinction to what was done in the 
past. Until Sir Reginald gave his evidence, we had nothing 
but the broad statement in Exhibit B.T.C. 4, paragraph 
12, to the effect that such broad estimates as could be 
made showed that London Lines services would meet 
their obligations and there might be a small contribution 
left?— Yes. 

5024. But since the opening of this case we have had 
Sir Reginald’s evidence upon that? — But still no detailed 
statement, I think. 

5025. Still no detailed statement, no. What do you say : 
Is it possible to make any accurate measurement of the 
finances of the London area services by reference to the 
results of the London Transport Executive undertaking 
alone? — No, it is quite false, particularly in view of the 
fact that since 1950 when the fares on the two main 
branches were assimilated, and there was, as is generally 
known and as has been stated, I think by Mr. Valentine, 
on several occasions, a considerable changeover of traffic 
from one medium to another. Obviously it is quite false, 
I think, even to mention a deficit of London Transport 
Executive in isolation without bringing to it the aggregate 
effect to date over the same period, that is for the London 
Lines. That is fully in accord with the general principle 
which has been enunciated by the Commission in looking 
at London as a whole. 

5026. I was going to ask you, as you have been here 
twice before : In adopting that line, are you putting upon 
the Commission, or attempting to put upon the Com- 
mission anything that they have so far not themselves 
willingly shouldered? — No. I have been really a very 
faithful follower and apostle of theirs in this matter. 

5027. That will serve, will it not, to emphasise that 
your conception of the problem .throughout is a conception 
of the financial position of the London area services as a 
whole? — As a whole. 

5028. The 'London Transport Executive and the Railway 
Executive London Lines combined? — -That is correct. 

5029. With those general remarks, we can proceed to 
certain matters of detail before we come to the presenta- 
tion of your case by means of Exhibits? — Yes. 

5030. I want the benefit of your evidence upon one or 
two matters arising upon the Commission’s own Exhibits, 
I want you to deal first of all with an aspect or so of 
B.T.C. 501. You will see on B.T.C. 501 in column 3 
that the total receipts estimated for “ Y ” year on the 
London Transport Executive system is £67. 7m.? — Yes. 

5031. Which is to all intents and purposes the same 
figure as the Commission had estimated for the year 1953 ; 
is that right? — For the year 1953, that is quite so, yes. 
That is made clear in B.T.C. 5, I think it is. 

5032. It has been read once or twice, and I do not 
think I need read it again. — Yes. 

5033. Flave you also, so far as you can, made some 
tests as to the probable accuracy of that figure of £67. 7m.? 
— I have. I made some tests initially before we had the 
benefit of Mr. Valentine’s evidence, and those tests were 
really incomplete. I rather thought at that time that 
the £67.7m. was not far out, if I may use that expression ; 
it was probably rather deflated, but it certainly could not 
include anything for the Coronation. My tests being made 
without bringing in anything for an unknown quantity 
such as the Coronation, certain further evidence which 
has now been made available by Mr. Valentine has enabled 
me to take my tests further, and I have now come to the 
conclusion, or the opinion, that the £67. 7m. can be proved 
to be on the low side, by, I think, quite an amount. On 
figures which the Commission themselves have put for- 
ward, I think the £67.7m. is probably low to the extent 
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of about £800,000 a year, plus an unknown quantity for 
the Coronation. 

{Mr. Harold Willis): This was never cross-examined to, 
Mr. Lawrence. 

( President ) : No. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Forgive me, it was. It was 
cross-examined to as to whether or not it included any 
loading for the Coronation. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes, but not the other. 

5034. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : And .then you will 
remember that I asked Mr. Valentine a series of ques- 
tions upon the estimate for “ X-A ” year on the last 
occasion as compared with the figures now put forward, 
there being an excess now of £0.8m., and I endeavoured 
to get him to agree, you will remember, that our estimates 
were right last time when we said the figure should be 
£lm. higher than your witnesses were saying. In the 
course of those questions I asked him for figures which 
he had used in a calculation which was designed to show 
that his estimate last time had come out within £212,000 
of the exact figure, and it is now that we look at those 
figures that he gave, and put them together, as I under- 
stand it, that Mr. Hill has reached his present conclusions. 
{To the Witness): Is that right? — Yes. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : I was still perfectly accurate in 
saying that the £0.8m. was never put to Mr. Valentine 
as being an error in the £67. 7m. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : That is quite right. When 
you put it like that, I agree it was not. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : Yes, I did put it like that. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Because it was not until I 
got the information, the immediate significance of which, 
naturally, I did not apprehend, that I was in a position 
to quantify it either as an error at all, or to quantify it 
by the figure of £0.8m. ; but it does arise out of my 
cross-examination in a sense, if I may submit it, on the 
combination of those two topics, namely the £67.7m., 
as to whether or not it included Coronation weighting, and 
secondly as to whether we or they were right on the last 
occasion to the extent indicated. 

{President) : Then let us have the explanation of this 
£800,000. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I am much obliged, Sir. 

{The Witness): It will probably help if I make it clear 
that my opinion is based on the view that one gets a 
better result — and I support this for other reasons which 
I will give in a minute — one gets a result which is more 
likely to be accurate, if one has regard to the whole 
experience of the year 1952 and not just to the experience 
in .the three closing months exclusive of December. My 
figure of another £0.8m. on the £67. 7m. is a figure based 
on the whole experience of 1952 adjusted appropriately 
by figures which Mr. Valentine has himself given, and not 
just on the three months September, October and Novem- 
ber. I do not know at what stage it would be convenient 
for me to say why. 

5035. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I wanted so far as I 
could to eliminate from this matter any question of opinion 
and estimating, and to confine it purely to figures. You 
have rightly indicated the basis of your calculation over 
the whole year instead of the three months, and perhaps 
I should ask you very shortly what are your reasons for 
preferring that basis rather than the three-monthly one? 
— Yes, (1) to reflect accurately a full year’s experience 
and not to depend on adjustments, which may be arbi- 
trary, for seasonal variations ; and (2), as Mr. Valentine 
has himself said, the transport undertaking experiences 
from time to time a fall in receipts or a rise in receipts, 
not readily apparent as to cause, and that over the period 
it really makes very little difference ; it tends to come 
right again. (3), although the precaution has been taken 
to exclude December, as a bad month for a test, it is 
also true that the other three months of that period were, 
in my view, a 'bad basis on which to make a test. The 
weather statistics lead one to the conclusion that not 
only was the incidence of fog worse and the temperatures 
lower than in earlier years, but they were also worse 
than average. I have a great number of statistics avail- 
able on that feature, which I can put in if necessary. 



5036. We can take it quite generally at the moment that 
those are your reasons for preferring a 12-month basis 
rather than three? — Yes. 

5037. And on that basis you have done certain calcula- 
tions which are nothing but mathematical calculations? — 
Every one is linked to a B.T.C. exhibit, or to a matter given 
in evidence — every figure in them. 

5038. Those are calculations which result in the figure 
of £0.8m. which you indicated just now? — Yes. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): I do not know what would 
be the most convenient way of dealing with it. Sir. It has 
been done on a small piece of paper. Without making 
it an Exhibit perhaps it could be put forward and printed 
in the Minutes of Evidence. 

{President) : We will look at it first and see what it looks 
like. If it is taken from a iB.T.C. Exhibit, these are cal- 
culations which could have been done on the Exhibit. I 
gather that these calculations are based, according to Mr. 
Hill, on figures on B.T.C. Exhibits of one sort or another? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : And upon the evidence given 
by Mr. Valentine. 

C President ): I will see which part of it depends upon 
Mr. Valentine’s evidence. 

5039. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Have you some copies? 
— Yes. I am just taking out the word “ Exhibit ” which, 
in conformity with the rest of my tables, it bears. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Yes. That was premature. 
( Documents handed.) 

{President) : I do not know which part belongs to Mr. 
Valentine’s evidence, but it had better go in. 

5040. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I am much obliged. You 
will see that Mr. Valentine’s evidence comes in at lines 6 
and 7. {To the Witness) : Very shortly, and as quickly 
as you can, please explain this, because we have other 
more important matters to deal with. You fake the 
receipts for 1952 in the first line from B.T.C. 501, Line 
3, at £66. 773m.? — That is so. 

5041. You add for the foggy conditions in December a 
figure of £0.2m.? — Yes, which is also the Commission’s 
figure. 

5042. And then you subtract a Leap Year adjustment to 
give you a figure of £66.79m.? — Yes. 

5043. Then you add for period in 1952 when in- 
creased fares were not in force? — Yes. 

5044. Line 5 “ Total annual value of modified increases 
£8. 363m ”. You have given a reference there to one 
of your own tables, but it is a Commission figure, is it 
not? — Yes, it is based upon my Table 102, which in turn is 
derived from Table 101, which is just a copy of a Commis- 
sion document, not an Exhibit. 

5045. Then Line 5 {b) is the “ amount received on 
account thereof in 1952 ”, two figures which you obtained 
from Mr. Valentine’s evidence? — Yes. That was the miss- 
ing link which I could not do until Mr. Valentine gave 
these figures. 

5046. Without those two figures it would not have been 

possible to deduce this table at all? — Not at all. So 
much so, that you will find when you come to my further 
tables, when I collate the several pluses and minuses I 
have not brought this into the picture at all, because my 
revised tables had to be put in 

5047. Before you had the benefit of these figures from 
Mr. Valentine? — Yes. 

5048. That gives you a gross figure of £67. 397m.? — It 
does, yes. 

5049. And then you deal with the Adjustment for extent 
of development? — Yes. 

5050. Here you are dealing with figures which you are 
getting from the tables? — In the first line. 

5051. In the first line. — Yes. 

5052. “ Excess in ‘ X-A ’ year over 1952 ” ; that we got 
from Mr. Valentine? — Yes. That was another missing one 
that was filled in by his evidence. 

5053. Which gives you a total excess of “ Y ” year over 
1952 of £ 1.08m.?— Yes. 

5054. That gives you your figure of “ Y ” year receipts 
based on the level of passenger traffic throughout 1952, 
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appropriately adjusted for variations due to falls in fares, 
but without any loading for the Coronation, of £68.477m.? 
—Yes. 

5055. Which you rounded off at £68. 5m.? — Yes. 

5056. That is to be compared with the Transport Com- 
mission’s own estimate on their experience of three 
mqu,ths to 30th November only, and purporting to include 
loading for the Coronation? — Yes. 

5057. The difference between those two figures is the 
£0.8m. which you mentioned just now? — Plus the Corona- 
tion, whatever it may be. 

5058. And, as you have pointed out, no part of that 
is estimated or opinion. The only difference between 
you and Mr. Valentine is the basis on which you have 
taken your figures, either three months or the whole 
year? — Yes. I think my only contribution towards those 
figures, apart from putting them together, is to make 
the Leap Year adjustment of £183,000, which is the only 
figure which I think has not been mentioned or shown 
anywhere else. 

5059. Those are the reasons why, since this Inquiry 
began and the evidence has been given, you have ventured 
to put a query as to the accuracy of the figure of £67.7m.? 
—Yes. 

5060. Whether or not that includes any Coronation 
loading is, perhaps, a matter of argument and submission 
upon the evidence that is given, and I need not trouble 
you with that. — I think not. In any case, I take the 
view that the figures for “ Y ” year should not include 
the Coronation. 

5061. Passing from that, may I come now to the next 
material figure for our purposes on B.T.C. 501, which 
is the passenger receipts from the Railway Executive 
London Lines. — Yes. 

5062. I did ask a Commission witness questions about 
this. You will see that in the year 1952 the figure given 
for those receipts is £20,358,000, and the increase in 
“ Y ” year is the difference between that figure and 
£20,549,000? — That is so, yes. 

5063. What do you say about that figure for “ Y ” 
year receipts from London Lines? — I think that is slightly 
light too, and for the reasons which were stated in cross- 
examination— light to the extent of £0.2m., according to 
my calculations. 

5064. I made suggestions to the witness to show that 
they were light. Iam not sure if he accepted them. — 
No. 

5065. Therefore I had better have your reasons? — Yes. 
The Commission’s estimate for receipts on London Lines 
is given at £20,358,000 for 1952 and £20,549,000 for “ Y ” 
year. This estimate is stated in B.T.C. 5 to have the 
same status as the “ Y ” year estimate, and that, I think, 
has now been made clear as meaning that it was based 
on the latest assessment of the volume of traffic, not 
at the same time. 

5066. No, not at the same time. We had a little argu- 
ment about that, when, you will remember, I think I 
pressed the witness a little too hard on that. — Now it is 
knosyn that the annual value of the increase in fares that 
took place on London Lines after allowing for the small 
adjustment of £61,000 that resulted from the Government 
intervention is £2,874,000 per annum. This increase came 
into operation in March last, so there was a period of 
a little over two months in 1952 in which the increased 
fares were not in force. If then one approaches it again 
by making a test on the experience of the whole year 
round of 1952, one comes to the conclusion that had 
the increased fares been in force throughout that year 
instead of for a short period, the income would have 
been £400,000 or £500,000 higher than it actually was. 
If one relates that to the estimated figure for 1952, which 
purports toi be more or less an actual I understand, I 
would come to the conclusion that the “ Y ” year figure 
must be something over £20,700,000, again without the 
Coronation. 

5067. So that for those reasons you suggest that in 
both those two estimates of receipts, both from London 
Transport Executive and from the London Lines, there is 
a deficiency? — I think there is, and on that last one in 
saying that the figure probably would be £20,700,000 odd 
instead of £20,500,000 odd, I think I am putting it very 
cautiously indeed, because one knows just from one’s 



contacts that when it became known that season tickets 
were going up, for instance, as many people as found 
they could, renewed their tickets at the old rate, which 
is permissible for them. I do not know the numbers, 
but I am quite sure that five friends out of ten did it, 
just speaking of one’s experience from one’s contacts. It 
may well be that in saying that the income would have 
been more for the whole period of the year if the charges 
had been in force, and putting it at £400,000, the figure 
would be rather higher, but I am content to say 
£20,700,000 as a fair estimate of the “ Y ” year income 
on London Lines. 

5068. Yes. So much for B.T.C. 501. Now I now ask 
you a few questions on B.T.C. 401? — Yes. 

5069. Unless there is anything you wish to add before 
I leave that last Exhibit. 

5070. ( President ) : That is rounded up to £20,700,000, 
is it — £20.7m. — or is it more than that? — I was using a 
difference of £200,000. 

5071. £20,749,000?— Yes. 

5072. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : On 401 I want to ask 
you a few questions, Mr. Hill, with the object of throwing 
a little preliminary light upon what is coming later as 
an important feature of some of your subsequent 
calculations? — Yes. 

5073. May I direct your attention to line 20, interest 
on British Transport stock and other interest charges?— 
Yes. 

5074. In 1951, as we can see from column 2, that 
amounted to £44.8m. against which there was a credit 
interest in line 16 of £lm. — That is so. 

5075. For “ Y ” year the figure has gone up to 
£49.8m?— Yes. 

5076. Also subject to a similar credit of £lm. for 
interest, what they call interest and miscellaneous 
receipts? — Yes. 

5077. I take it that the increase of £5m. in the interest 
charges arises on the further issues of stock that have 
been made in 1951 and 1952. Is that right? — 
Undoubtedly, yes. 

5078. Now this will relate, of course, to the point as 
to the proportion of central charges to be allocated against 
the London Area as a whole? — Yes. 

5079. And by way of illustration of what is coming, 
what do you say about any attempt to apportion against 
London an adequate part against that increase of £5m.? — 
Well, there is no doubt at all that of every item of 
interest, part of it correctly relates to London. It cannot 
be a question of applying a fixed percentage from one 
year to another to the total sum of interest. That would 
be quite wrong because the percentage that London 
represents to the total varies from year to year according 
to the capital expenditure programme and the progress 
that is made with capital, that is made with the Com- 
mission on the one hand and the London Transport on 
the other. It would be quite wrong, therefore, I suggest, 
to take a rigid percentage and apply it to the total sum 
(whatever that total sum may be, and however it was 
built up). And indeed I am heartened in this view to 
see that that, though hitherto followed by the Com- 
mission, is virtually abandoned on this occasion, and that 
it is not a question of applying, say, 10i per cent, which 
I think is the figure that has been used to the total sum 
of gross interest. It is presented now as a matter of 
taking the same quantity as before, the £5. 5m. 

5080. Yes, but I do not know whether you regard that 
as more scientific than the old way of doing it when you 
want to get as near as possible the proper and exact alloca- 
tion of central charges to London? — No, indeed I do not. 
I think the one feature about it which I can see, namely 
that it is convenient, and may be helpful, to have some 
stability about the figure and that it should not jump up 
one year and jump down another. But whatever may be 
thought of that, there can be no escape in my opinion 
that the figure should be the right figure ; and if one wants 
stability then it should be the right figure for a period of 
three or four years, and it should not be a rather arbitrary 
figure, as I believe the Commission’s figure to be. 

5081. Is this topic just an instance of what you think has 
to be done in order to get further than the information in 
the published accounts on the road to reaching an objec- 
tive fact relating to London? — Yes, it is. If one accepts 
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the proposition that London should be costed, then I take 
the view that it should be done carefully and accurately 
and that whenever there is a good base for a figure that 
base should be used. 

(■ President ): You may take it that we agree with you, 
Mr. Hill, that anything to do with these calculations should 
be done carefully and accurately. 

5082. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): Passing from that, I 
think this will be another illustration of the same thing 
while we have this exhibit before us. Line 23 says 
“ Special items, £0.1m. for 1951 and in “ Y ” year £lm. ”? 
—Yes, that is an illustration of the point that it is not, 
in my view, sufficient to say: “Here are the figures of 
special items in the past. Do not let us look at them to 
see what they are about, but let us just say there will 
always be special items, therefore treat them globally and 
apply some percentage to them ”, 

5083. Would you require to know, in fact, what those 
special items were related to or were specific to before 
you could deal with them? — They are meaningless unless 
one does. 

5084. Do you know, in fact, what these special items or 
the bulk of them are? — For the past one knows them to a 
fine point of accuracy, and one finds when one looks into 
them that hardly any part, or a very small part indeed, 
can properly be brought into the London reckoning or the 
London costing. 

5085. Is that because they are specific to something that 
has nothing whatever to do with London at all?— They 
are nearly all specific to Road Haulage undertakings or 
one or two other activities, yes. They are not only specific 
to them in the sense that they relate almost exclusively 
to them, but they are even unusual too in the sense that 
they are acquisition costs, and items like that. 

5086. May I turn over to B.T.C. 402? That is designed, 
as we know, to show what they say is the total worsening 
in the financial position since the part confirmation by the 
Tribunal of the last Scheme. It is quantified at £4.9m. — 
That is so, yes. 

5087. I want to direct your attention to the note at the 
foot of that exhibit. “ The effect of the rising trend of 
prices was referred to at the Public Inquiry into the 1952 
Scheme and a figure of £3m. for the future effect of this 
trend in the London Area was mentioned ” — Yes. 

5088. I think we have got clearly from Sir Reginald on 
this occasion, that he put it forward, the figure was men- 
tioned, on the grounds that that extra £3m. needed to be 
taken into account to give a realistic picture of what were 
then “ X ” year expenses? — That is so. 

5089. Did you accept that at that time or not?— No, 
I took the view that it would be a marked turn in the 
trend of prices in the spring of 1952. I agreed that prices 
would go on rising for a time, and then there should be 
according to all the trends— after all there is a certain 
amount of guesswork about it — there should be a turn 
in those trends ; but it was very strongly urged by the 
Commission’s witnesses. 

5090. Of course, if any regard was had to that rise, 
or alleged rise, in the trend of prices in the decision on 
the last occasion, to that extent it must have eaten into 
the £3m— Yes. The bringing in £3m. or such part of it, 
to which regard was had, covers, some part or the whole 
(one does not know how much) of the specific increase 
in charges that have taken place since the 1951 Inquiry. 

5091. Of course, at this stage, if it was common ground 
between you and Sir Reginald that the rise in trend of 
prices was parallel to what it was alleged on the last 
occasion, we should not be discussing it, but what do you 
say about the present position? — The position now is 
very different indeed from that which obtained in October, 
1951, or indeed any time in 1951 ; although some prices 
are still rising there has been a marked downward trend 
in others, and there is a clear indication that overall not 
only has a rise been modified, but it has become very 
much flattened out, but in certain main groups of com- 
modities definite falls have been experienced for the first 
time since the war. 

5092. Poole ) : Are those the sort of commodities 
that the British Transport Commission principally use? — 
Yes, I think so. Sir, in various degrees, I do not know 
the extent. I took a step with that in mind of asking 
the Economist Intelligence Service to get a lot of their 



figures together for me to show the trends in prices over 
three years, for commodities (which I left, I must admit, 
to their selection) in public transport. I did not say 
London Transport, but public transport. 

5093. ( President ) : I was thinking of the British Trans- 
port Commission as a whole now. — Well the examples 
which were taken would fairly fit the Transport Commis- 
sion as a whole. 

5094. What were the commodities, Mr. Hill? — I will list 
them : basic pig iron ; steel ; heavy rails ; tin-plate ; coal ; 
gas and diesel oil ; linseed oil ; tyres and inner tubes ; 
turpentine, soda crystals; overall cloth, drill; made-up 
clothing ; manufactured stationery ; glass ; hides and skins ; 
Portland cement ; imported hardwood ; imported soft- 
wood ; disinfectants ; and galvanised ware. They were 
the commodities selected as being appropriate to public 
transport. 

5095. {Mr. Harold Willis) : At what date was this? — 
This gave a range of figures from December, 1949 at 
quarterly intervals to February, 1953. I have the draft. 

5096. Coal is still going down? — No, coal is one going 

up. 

5097. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : You have the details 
there, if anyone would like, they can see it? — Yes. 

5098. But without taking all the time to go through 
those in detail what is the fair result of your inquiries? 
— Well, I think the fair result is really as I have stated 
before, that although rises in some commodities are still 
being experienced at a lesser degree than in the past four 
years, others have definitely turned the corner and falls 
are now being experienced, and have been since September, 
1951. Falls, for instance, comparing September, 
1951, with February, 1953, are apparent in tyres, small 
quantities of turpentine, overalls, all forms of cloth, manu- 
factured stationery, and glass. Hides and skins are 
slightly up. Portland cement, timber (hardwood and soft- 
wood) are also falling. Those are the main falls. 

5099. {Mr. Harold Willis ): You referred to a weighting, 
Mr. Hill ; could you let me have the details of that 
weighting?— I think you had better have the original • 
that would be the most helpful. Could I have it back 
later when you have had it copied? 

5100. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Does it come to this, 
that there is now nothing like the marked degree of increase 
in trend in prices as there was on the last occasion? — 
Nothing like it. That is also proved by the general index 
of commodities which, of course, is not confined in any 
way to transport commodities. One gets, for instance, the 
Economist Commodity Index, which is the index of whole- 
sale prices which covers groups. These things all work 
together in a trend over a period. For instance, one finds 
that in the three 'groups, textiles (making December, 1949, 
the base) had gone progressively increasing up to 122 by 
September, 1951, and is now back to 106. Of course, we 
know that textiles are rather more erratic than other 
things. In the mineral group a rise from December, 1949, 
to September, 1951, from the base in December, of 100 
up to 135, then a flattening out and now stands at 134. 
In the miscellaneous group which includes all other 
wholesale prices of any moment, other than food, the rise 
is from a base of 100 in December, 1949, to 131 in 
September, 1951, down to 124 in February, 1953. Now, 
if one graphs these, one sees the trend to a very marked 
extent, and I would be the last to say that prices in some 
commodities are not going up because we know they are, 
but others are coming down ; whereas the position in 
1951 was that .they were all going up, and to a much 
steeper extent than has been -the experience more recently. 

5101. (Mr. Poole): Taking the graph, it does depend 
very considerably, does it not, on the quantities used by 
the Transport Commission? — It does indeed. 

5102. You could make a very pretty graph of things 
that have gone down which are used in very small quan- 
tities, or a very ugly one of the other way round? — I quite 
agree, one must necessarily follow the trends and the 
knowledge .that the things tend to move together over a 
period. I quite agree that one cannot just average iron 
with soda crystals for instance ; one must take the two 
together. 

5103. I mean steel, coal, tyres and timber strike one as 
being very important elements in the British Transport 
Commission? — Very, yes. 
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5104. And, for instance, steel and coal could throw 
•the whole thing out? — They could if they were completely 
out of sympathy with the other prices. 

5105. ( President ): There is nothing at present to indicate 
they are particularly in sympathy with them, is there? — 
They are not rising at anything like the rate at which they 
have been, rising in the past. The increase in pig iron 
and the increase in heavy rails, or steel, is now very much 
less marked, and even on coal, too. The coal price does 
represent, I think, 10 per cent., but it is after a period of 
comparative stability whereas before it was rising more 
frequently. 

5106. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): All I wanted to do, 
without 'going into too much detail, was to get from 
you if I could a general appreciation of the position 
today upon this topic, because we had something like a 
general appreciation of it on the last occasion as an 
integral part of the Commission’s case. — Yes. 

5107. I wanted to get a general appreciation today. The 
difference between you and Sir Reginald on the last 
occasion was — you both agreed that prices were generally 
overall rising— that you thought they would be arrested 
before he did?— Yes, I thought they would be arrested 
by the Spring of 1952. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): He did not give a figure When 
he thought they would be arrested. 

5108. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): I do not think he 
could see it, but this time I did get him to agree that the 
general trend of price was less marked than it was, but 
I could not get him beyond that. Would you go beyond 
that to-day?— Yes, I think it is most marked, Sir. 

5109. (Mr. Poole): Does that relate to the use of all 
commodities in all transport? — Yes, it arises out of that, 
in .this sense : if, and to the extent to which considera- 
tion was paid to that part of the Commissioner’s case on 
the last occasion, then any carry-forward from the last 
position to now would be exactly the same if the trend 
was parallel to what it was. But if the trend has curves 
either flattened or stopped, then it becomes necessary 
to consider how much was allowed for last time and 
how much ought not to be allowed for on this occasion 
in that regard. 

5109 A. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): Now, leaving that, 
Mr. Hill, may I .turn to 403. There we have, you see, 
the deduction for the contribution to .the Commission’s 
Central Charges, as they say, appropriate in the present 
circumstances at £5^m., leaving a balance £0.8m. avail- 
able for liquidation of accumulated deficits or replace- 
ment or general reserves. — Yes. 

5110. I do not -think we need say more about the £5. 5m. 
at the moment. The accumulated deficits you have already 
mentioned, and I think there is no difference between 
ourselves and the Commission at the moment on the 
general reserves contribution because I think it is agreed 
that as long as the Commission as a whole is in over- 
all deficit it is merely a misleading label to talk about 
a contribution to any constituent authorities to a general 
reserve. — I do not think that is a live issue at the present 
time. 

5111. I might perhaps, before I come to the detailed 
matters, just get you to say a further word about that 
£5. 5m., because I am not sure that Sir Reginald followed 
me here or accepted it. Even assuming that was appro- 
priate in the present circumstances as a figure. — Yes. 

5112. It has, in fact, been the figure that has been put 
forward on every previous occasion. — Yes. 

5113. What do you say: if it is right now could it 
possible have been right on previous occasions? — No ; if 
that was a firm measure of the total interest charges attri- 
butable to London at the present time — and I make that 
just as an assumption at the moment — it clearly is not 
a firm measure of the right capital in 1948, 1949, or even 
in the other years. Capital expenditure has been increas- 
ing and interest rates have been rising. Back in 1948, 
1949, 1950. and to a less extent in 1951, the figure 
must have been less than £5.5m. 

5114. And both those factors, the increase in capital 
expenditure and the increase in interest rates, work the 
same way? — Both work the same way, and make for a 
higher figure now. 

5115. And it is perhaps worth while, is it not, Mr. 
Hill, to point out in passing that that £5. 5m. as a figure 



is very closely linked with .the alleged accumulated deficit 
of £9. 7m.? — Yes. I do not think we have ever actually 
seen a full calculation from the Commission of their 
figure of deficit on London Transport Executive, though 
it was, of course, made clear in the evidence given by 
Sir Reginald. And of course, it arises on the debiting in 
that Statement, £5. 5m. in each of the years back from 
1948 to 1952, and it is a figure which is very large. 
I myself took the view that £5. 5m. was very, very badly 
out in 1948, not quite so badly out in 1949, not quite 
so badly out in 1950 and indeed, fairly close to the 
position now. 

5116. ( President ): Fairly close -to the position now? — 
Fairly close to what the figure should be now. The 
differences omitting -a bit in 1948, loom very large indeed 
in that figure of over-all deficit put forward by the Com- 
mission of £9m. 

5117. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): That must be so be- 
cause I think Sir Reginald told me that very roughly the 
figure of £9m. or thereabouts was the result of multiplying 
£5. 5m. by 5 and deducting from it -a net working surplus 
over those five years of £18JSrn.— Yes. The point will be 
very apparent, I think, when one comes to look a.t the 
figures. 

5118. Then we will not say more about it now. 

( President ) : £17^m. I think. I do not .think you will 
get your £9.7m. unless it is £17im. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): I am much obliged. I put 
the figure of £ 18 t 1 u. to him because it was the figure 
given to me, and I think he corrected it by saying £17^m. 

(President) : And you will remember Sir Reginald did, 
in fact — I have not the words at present in mind — I will 
not say admit, but was not far from being prepared to 
admit that as far as 1948 and 1949 were concerned, the 
figure was too high. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I certainly do not want to 
push against an open door at this very late stage in .your 
Inquiry, Sir. 

(President) : I do not know, speaking for myself, that I 
am very much interested in the accumulated deficit topic 
at the moment, but it may be that is because I have not 
yet appreciated its importance for this Inquiry. 

5119. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): If you please. (To 
the Witness) : What has been done is this, is it not, in 
getting to this figure of £5. 5m. as a stabilised figure: it 
has been done by charging London or the London Trans- 
port Executive services with .a proportion of items which 
relate to something quite else and not taking into account 
certain items of credit interest? — Yes ; that is right, yes. 
Only by .that method can it be done. 

5120. I do not think there is any dispute about that. — 
Apiart from “ Y ” year you cannot get to a figure of £5. 5m. 
unless you do that. 

5121. And one very good instance of that, as I sug- 
gested to Sir Reginald, was charging London with a 
proportion of -the contributions payable to the Rebate 
Fund. — Yes. 

5122. And we shall see that later on in more detail. I 
do not think, as you say, that the general reserve is a 
live issue now. — I think not. 

5123. So I think that is all we need say about their 
Exhibits, is it not, Mr. Hill, unless you want to draw 
attention to anything else? — One general point which I 
think may help at this stage is the question of this alleged 
deficit and its relevance ; may I mention that? 

5124. Yes, certainly. — -As I looked at the matter, if 
there was a deficit of .any size in London in the last three 
or four years, or if there was a deficit accumulated since 
1948, then I would, by the tests that I myself apply, have 
said that for the next few years London should pay 
somewhat more than its costs and make good that deficit. 
I think it would be right. It was therefore rather im- 
portant in -making one’s own calculation to see whether 
there was a deficit or not, because if there had been a 
deficit of £9m. then clearly it has to be wiped out ; but 
if that £9m. were, as I now think it to be, quite illusionary, 
it does not exist at all, of course one does not have to 
bring into account a special amount -to wipe it off. There- 
fore it seems to me essential to establish the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of the alleged accumulated deficit. 
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5125. Because standing on one’s own feet or paying 
one’s own way also means discharging one’s debts? — 
Precisely .that, yes. I say quite frankly that had I been 
of .the opinion that there is a deficit on London .to-day, I 
would expect to put in the budget for “ Y ” year and 
future years something to pay it off. 

5126. {President)-. Would you like to say at this stage 
what proportion of the deficit, assuming there is one, you 
wouild think it reasonable to .pay off in one year? — I 
should have thought about a fifth. 

5127. ( President ): Clear it off in five years?— Yes, I 
would have thought so, yes, had there been one. I rather 
base that view on the fact that it would have accumulated 
over about five years and really it should go out in equally 
quick time. 

5128. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Now I think we can 
pass from the general part of your evidence to the par- 
ticular evidence you desire to give on your own financial 
case by way of the Exhibits that have been deposited. 
Some of those will be merely for reference, will they not? 
—Yes. 

5129. And in order to prepare the ground for your later 
calculations? — Yes, that is so. 

5130. I can take the earlier ones fairly rapidly, I think. 
—Yes. 

5131. They begin — and I .propose to omit every time 
the C.C./H. and merely use the number — they begin with 
101?— Yes. 

5132. That is a copy of the statement prepared in the 
first place by the Commission, supplied by them to 
Middlesex County Council and reproduced with the Com- 
mission’s permission? — Yes, it was requested for this 
information which was supplied in this form. 

5133. It measures in terms of the “X” year volume 
of traffic the annual value of the increases that were 
approved in the 1952 Scheme? — That is so, yes. 

5134. And you have added slight additional figures 
where you have them under the note (a), and further 
modifications which were brought about by the Govern- 
ment intervention? — Yes, those' figures are also part of 
the original document provided by the Commission. 

5135. It is in fact in the same form, is it not, as the 
old B.T.C. 218A? — Yes, I think so. 

5136. Except that you include a figure for Forces travel? 
— Yes, the old 218A. 

5137. And the total increase is 12,485,000, and after 
modifications the sub-standard charges, 11,000,236. — That 
is so, yes. 

5138. Now 102 is one that we have already looked at 
before ; it brings into relationship does it not, three things ; 
the original British Transport Commission proposals in 
connection with the 1952 Scheme on the one hand? — Yes. 

5139. The Tribunal’s decision secondly, and thirdly, the 
effect of Government intervention? — Yes. 

5140. When I say the British Transport Commission’s 
original proposals I mean, of course, the proposals as 
amended in the course of the Inquiry. — Yes, after the 
announcement of the Wages Board. 

5141. And the figure that has been referred to — I think 
you have referred to it and I used it in cross-examination 
— appears in line 7 in the middle column, 2,874,000 in 
relation to London Lines? — Yes. 

5142. The first line shows the Commission’s figures as 
shown in 218A. Is that right?— That is quite so, yes. 

5143. In line 2 you have added for the increases involved 
in Forces travel which were also announced during the 

course of the 1951 Inquiry .—Yes, they were not 

brought into the body of 218A. 

5144. Line 4 records the Commission’s assessment of 
the Tribunal’s decision as shown in the preceding table, 
101? — That is right. 

5145. For instance, the total figure of 12,485,000 comes 
off the total in 101. That means that line 5 gives us the 
measure of the reduction on the British Transport Com- 
mission proposals which was effected by the Tribunal’s 
decision? — That is so. 

5146. Line 6 is the further reductions due to Govern- 
ment intervention, and there we have the figure of 61,000 
in relation to London Lines that you have already 
mentioned. — Yes. 



5147. In Line 7 you have entitled “Revised yields from 
charges increases as determined by Tribunal and modified 
by Government ”. — Yes. 

5148. And I have already drawn attention to the Central 
figure there. The rest of it is a recapitulation and none 
of it is contentious as far as you know? — No, it was 
thought a table in this form might be rather useful as 
a ready-reckoner, and indeed I think it has proved to be 
so as just pin-pointing some of those figures. There is 
nothing contentious about it at all. 

5149. The next three tables deal with statistics of 
passenger journeys on the Transport Executive services 
in each of the four-weekly periods from 1951 to 1952? 
—Yes. 

5150. 103 deals with the Road Services ; 104 the rail- 
way services, and 105 compares 1952 with 1951. — That is 
so, yes. 

5151. (Mr. Poole): These are taken from Transport 
Statistics, are they? — They are taken straight from Trans- 
port statistics, yes. It was anticipated (at least, I anticipated) 
that monthly figures would probably be required over a 
period as showing trends and dealing with one or two 
specific points that will come later in my evidence. These 
tables were prepared so that these statistics could be 
readily available over the whole period instead of having 
to take them out of the tables. 

5152. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): I think perhaps we 
might spend a moment or two on 105, the percentage 
figures shown in the last column. It is interesting, is it 
not, to observe that in the first two four-weekly periods 
the number of passenger journeys was running higher than 
in the corresponding periods of 1951? — That is so, yes. 

5153. And immediately we get to the third period co- 
inciding with the increase in fares, passenger journeys at 
once decline? — Yes. 

5154. Although it is difficult later on in the year to 
isolate any declension due to increase of fares because 
of the Festival of Britain traffic? — In the base year of 
1951, yes. It is very difficult indeed to use those mid- 
summer periods. 

5155. But if we look at periods 11 and 12 we find 
that the number of passenger journeys in 1952 fell short 
of those in 1951 for those two periods by 3.4 per cent, 
and 5.5 per cent, respectively. — Yes. 

5156. Would you say that that was probably a fair 
measure of the real change that had taken place between 
those two years? — I should have thought so. If one 
takes the two together, the fact cannot be overlooked 
that period 11 enjoyed something like normal weather 
conditions for the time of the year but period 12 did 
not. We know period 13, which comes in December, 
was very bad. There we have the obvious figure at once 
that betrays it, do we not? — Yes, that is one of the reasons 
that makes me think the test purely on September to 
November might not be as reliable as the test over the 
whole period. 

5157. That is on the little table you put in a while ago. 
106 gives you the passenger receipts before clearance, 
and I drew attention to that in the course of cross- 
examination, I think, of Mr. Valentine, by directing atten- 
tion to the first four four^weekly periods in 1949, 1950 
and 1951. — Yes, that is so. 

5158. It was concerned with that part of my cross- 
examination where I was endeavouring to show that your 
estimate, greater by a million than their’s last time, was 
really the better one. I think it was ; I do not think 
it matters very much looking forward to “ Y ” year, but 
it was mentioned in our memorandum to CC/)H 106, 
and on that occasion Mr. Valentine dealt with it rather 
lengthily and I dealt with it too. But if one looks at 
the trend, what was taken to the base period last time 
was never reached again. It did seem to be an abnormal 
depression ; I think the truth really lies between the two, 
that the Commission were out in their estimate but not 
to the full million. 

5159. And you were optimistic? — I was the other way, 
yes. 

5160. (President) : That very often happens, does it not? 
— It does, indeed. 
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5161. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): Then we can leave that 
and pass to 107. This shows the increase in passenger 
receipts excluding clearance for the Railway Executive 
of 1952 compared with 1951. There is one feature there 
to which I think you desire to call attention, do you not? 
— Yes. There again it is not unrelated to the point I made 
last time, if one looks along period 10 one sees the 
percentage there of 9.6 as being the increase in 1952 
period 10 over the corresponding period in 1951. The 
first feature that strikes one about that 9.6 is that it is 
rather badly out of step with the preceding figures and 
the figures that follow it. There again in the absence of 
any other explanation I think the answer is to be found in 
the very bad weather in the month of September last 
year. 

5162. That period number 10 is the four weeks ending 
with October? — It is the four weeks ending with October. 
It was a period in which the average temperature through- 
out that month was four degrees lower — and that is an 
average — than what is regarded as the average, which is 
a test over a number of years, and was some six degrees 
lower than in the previous year. It was a period also in 
which the rainfall was appreciably higher. I think that 
9.6 in all probability was occasioned by the rotten 
September weather we had last year, cold and wet. Of 
course I am not running the services, I am looking from 
the outside ; but I think that is the probability. 

5163. So far as it goes then do you suggest it may 
be another reason for preferring a twelve monthly basis 
rather than a three-monthly basis? — Yes, I am inclined 
to think that of the three months which Mr. Valentine 
has used — September, October and November — only 
October was worth anything from a weather point of 
view, the other figures being much worse than average, 
both September and November. 

5164. Then I may turn over to 108, to the figures show- 
ing the increase of passenger receipts by categories, 1952 
compared with 1951 ; again excluding clearance with the 
Railway Executive, there is nothing contentious in that 
as far as you know, is there? — I do not think there is. 
I think one of the figures might be used to support the 
121 Table that was put in today. It only gives a backing 
to it. There is nothing contentious about it. 

5165. ( President ): Where do you get the comparison 
with 1951 in Table 108? Take the first line; the first 
period, Ordinary Full, Railways. What do I compare 
the figure of £26,000 with? — Each of the figures is an 
increase or a decrease. It is an increase of passenger 
receipts in 1952 compared with 1951. The title is perhaps 
not as good as it could be. The measure of the difference 
brought about by that comparison is £26,000. 

5166. They were better off in 1952 in that period in 
respect of the ordinary full fares on the railways by 
£26,000? — That is right, yes. 

5167. {Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): And the minus signs 
in brackets show where they were worse off? — They show 
that, yes. In categories two 'and three one gets the 
abolition of monthly returns ; that is the abolition of the 
recessional monthly returns. There are no other minuses 
of importance in those columns except for the ordinary 
fares, but that is 'the trams going out, of course. 

5168. That brings us to the end of that class of table. 
Before we proceed to 109 and 110, which deal with types 
of maintenance, depreciation and renewals, I ought per- 
haps to ask you a few general questions on the subject 
of ithe abnormal maintenance account and allied matters. 
Do you regard this topic as one of considerable importance 
if you are trying to reach a fair estimate of the results 
in London to date? — Yes, I think one must do so ; I 
certainly do. It is a difficult one to open up because you 
can only get a certain amount of help from the account. 
But there is quite a lot of other knowledge that can be 
brought to bear on the matter, a feature of which I can 
put with more detail and in a more positive way than has 
been possible on previous occasions. 

5169. It is no novel topic on these occasions but we 
can develop it, can we not, this time? — Very much more. 

5170. Very much more than on previous occasions? — 
Yes. It was only just mentioned at the first Inquiry, I 
think, and it was brought out at the second, but not 
very far. 



5171. {Mr. Haroi cl Willis ): It covered a good many 
pages. — Yes, but I think we can be more conclusive about 
it on this occasion. 

5172. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): Perhaps we might be 
a little more conclusive and a little shorter? — Yes, I 
think so. 

5173. Can we start from a knowledge, without going 
into the details, of what happened under the Control 
Agreement? — Yes. 

5174. During the war? — Yes. That is essential because 
it is in effect what happened under the Control Agreement, 
on the basis of which the British Transport Commission 
continued to make their provision to-day. Under the 
Control Agreement a standard -was established, for the 
cost of maintenance, by reference to the experience of 
the year 1949. That formed a Standard throughout the 
period of the Agreement, and broadly the conclusion was 
that 'if in any year the expenditure was less than that 
standard, then that amount was put aside. Then there 
were further adjustments for bringing that up to the then 
current values and a further provision for bringing in 
interest. But the basic agreement — that is the important 
thing here — was that a figure was established as repre- 
senting the standard maintenance allowance for the pur- 
pose of the Control Agreement. The effect of that was 
that by using that standard and then making the other 
adjustments, a considerable sum was built up. I am not 
concerned at the moment with ithe sum of money, but a 
considerable sum was built up which provided a measure 
at the end of the Control Agreement for arrears of 
maintenance. 

5175. The measure of arrears of maintenance and re- 
newals? — Yes. Sir Reginald said that adjustments had 
to be made, particularly because certain assets for the 
London Passenger Transport Board were involved on the 
renewals basis, whereas some of them were valued by 
the British Transport Commission on a depreciation basis. 
There is no point of difficulty about that. The important 
point, I think — and I thought I would just stress that 
there — is that adjusted, as Sir Reginald has made it clear, 
at the end of the Control Agreement the operation had 
given a measure of the arrears of maintenance of some- 
thing like £32m. There was something like £42m. in 
the kitty, but that is a rather different aspect of it. 

5176. I want to get those two clear, because when I 
was originally asking Sir Reginald questions, they were 
far from separate in my own mind. I may have done 
Sir Reginald an injustice for that reason. We had the 
actual transference out of the gross receipts of the under- 
takings to the hands of Trustees of an actual sum of money 
every year? — Yes. 

5177. But- in addition to that we had of course the 
provisions in the accounts of the undertaking representing 
the provisions for maintenance and renewals? — Yes. 

5178. The figure of cash in the hands of Trustees at 
the end of 1947 was £42m., but the provisional accounts 
amounted only to £32m. That I understand to be the 
position. — After the adjustments 'to which Sir Reginald 
has referred. 

(Mr. Harold Willis') : £31m. 

5179. (Mr. Poole): We are all going to get a little con- 
fused about that £32m. before we are finished, because 
there are two figures of £32m. That is so, is it not? — 
I think if we call the latter one £31m. we will have no 
difficulty. 

5180. There is a figure of £25m. odd which is the unspent 
part of the provision against your standard. Is that not 
so? — No. 

5181. You referred to it just now. You did not refer 
to it as a figure, but you referred to it in your explana- 
tion, and it appears to be included in the Liability Account. 
I am looking at the 1947 London Passenger Transport 
Board Account. There is an addition whioh brought it up to 
£32m., and there is another figure of £32m. below as 
against reserves. That is where most of us are going 
to get confused. I am looking at page 50. — I do not think 
I shall have any need to refer to the £32m. at the foot 
of the liability side of the Balance Sheet. 

5182. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): Then I will try to use 
the denomination £31m. We shall be referring to the pro- 
vision accounts, and nothing else? — Yes. Taking that as 
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a measure of this mechanism, the measure for arrears 
of maintenance at the end of the Control Agreement, that 
is what it is. 

5183. In relation to the old London Passenger Transport 
Board undertaking? — In relation to that. 

5184. Having put the mechanism in order and working 
it year by year, the answer at the end of 1947 was £31m.? 
— Yes, that is right. 

5185. And one supposes that it was the best device that 
anyone could think of in order to cover what were 
obviously going to be arrears of maintenance during the 
war, and in the immediate post-war years? — Yes. I do 
not think we need worry really whether it should have 
been approved or not. 

5186. Upon nationalisation and the formation of the 
British Transport Commission, what happened? — The 
money was vested under the Act in the British Transport 
Commission — this, together with the other Trust Funds, 
but I will leave that aspect aside, if I may, for a minute. 
In relation to the London Transport Executive the British 
Transport Commission continued to use, as a basis of their 
standard maintenace, the figures that had been employed 
for the purposes of the Control Agreement brought up to 
date, by reason of the rise in prices, and varied to reflect 
changes in the volume or assets. Of course, rather a 
different body of assets, a different number and so on, were 
involved than had been in 1939, but that same basic figure 
which was used in the Control Agreement and resulted in 
this assessment of arrears of maintenance of £31m., became 
the basic figure employed by the British Transport Com- 
mission for the purposes of deciding what was their 
standard maintenance to be charged in their accounts in 
future. 

5187. Are you saying — so that I might follow you — that 
they took over a formula and put it to_ a new and different 
purpose? — Yes, and indeed in a sense it was very fortunate 
for them that they had a formula there which they could 
use. There were all the indications that it was a very 
useful thing in theory. 

5188. What followed as a result of them doing that? — 
Because the same gauge provided the inflow during the 
war period and the outflow since, one would expect that 
as the arrears of maintenance were made good, 
the withdrawals or the charges against that £31m. would 
bear some relationship to the amounts that went to the 
building up. In other words, if £31m. were accumulated 
over a period of seven years, and if in the following seven 
years the (arrears of maintenance were made good — this 
is just a hypothesis — one would see that figure gradually 
decreasing back to nothing at the end of the seven years. 

5189. The equipment by that time would have been put 
back into a state of proper repair? — Normal maintenance, 
yes. 

5190. All that is saying, Mr. Hill, is that in the subse- 
quent period of seven years, having the wherewithal to 
do it, you would have overtaken the accumulated arrears? 
— It is almost axiomatic. 

5191. Will you go on from there? — When one looks at 

the position to date, one finds that in the first four years 
at any rate the withdrawals against that £31m. — or should 
I say the charges against that £31m. — are very small indeed 
in relation to the total figure. Yet it must be obvious that 
in that period substantial progress has been made in over- 
coming arrears of war-time maintenance. That presents a 
situation that in theory cannot happen unless it be that 
assets, instead of being brought up to normal mainten- 
ance, have been renewed or replaced. However, I will 
leave that third point aside, if I may. The fact that very 
small sums indeed have been charged against the £31m. 
can only be explained in one of three ways ; either the 
original standard used for the purpose of the Control 
Agreement be a figure too high in relation to a pattern 
of transport that now exists, in which case the present 
standard will also be too high, because it is the old standard 
lifted up for the rise in costs and changes in the volume 
of assets, or, two, it can happen, if the old standard were 
right, that if the process of adding and subtracting 
although mostly adding, for price level changes and changes 
in the volume of assets, if the error has crept in there — • 
in other words if the old basis figure were right but that 
the figure derived from it now is wrong, namely too 
high 



5192. Because too much adjustment has been made for 
that? — Yes. Either of those explanations could solve this, 
what I would call, mystery. 

5193. Of the small withdrawals? — Yes, of the small with- 
drawals. Both those explanations point to the fact that 
the charge which has been made, namely the maintenance 
charge, must necessarily be too high, if either of those 
explanations is the answer. There is, however, a third ex- 
planation. If instead of the assets being restored to a 
condition of normal maintenance by repair here and re- 
placement there, and so on, if instead of that happening 
the assets have in fact been discarded and replaced by 
new assets, that could give the explanation of the mystery 
of the small withdrawals. I must say that I was inclined 
to think that therein perhaps lay the answer. 

(President): Was Sir Reginald asked to solve this 

mystery? 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : He was indeed, and I think 
that I got from him eventually the explanation that Mr. 
Hill is just putting forward, namely that the whole prob- 
lem had been dealt with largely by renewal instead of re- 
pair. I think that was so? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I think so, yes. 

(The V/itness) : But I would express very serious doubts 
as to whether 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : lust one moment. Then, if 
I may remind you, Sir, having got that position I went 
on to ask Sir Reginald whether he did not think, in those 
circumstances, if the matter had been dealt with by renewal 
instead of repair, it was unfair to London to charge them 
with interest. 

(President) : I remember that. Then we had calcula- 
tions of what London would look like if it had been 
treated as a separate entity carrying its own stock liability, 
but I did not know that Sir Reginald had put to him 
the two other alternatives which Mr. Hill is giving, which 
I gather he is going to reject. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I think that is right. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I do not know if I put this 
to him, but I did put to him that he might be prepared 
to agree that the standard allowance, adjusted year by 
year to keep it up-to-date, had become distorted, and was 
producing wrong results on the charge against London for 
maintenance. I may not have put it in just that way. 

(President) : Perhaps it does not matter. These two 
alternatives which Sir Reginald did not put forward — 
and which Mr. Hill is only putting forward to reject — 
we need not bother with. He is going on to the third, 
which he apparently accepts. 

( The Witness) : I want to say now, in view of what you 
have said, that I am forced back, for the reason that I 
will now give, to the belief that one of those two alterna- 
tives must be the answer for a sizeable part of the amount. 
It did appear to me from Sir Reginald’s evidence that the 
answer as he saw it lay in that the assets had been 
renewed. I think he said that London has had it all 
back in new buses and new assets. 

5194. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence): That is, I confess, 
what I thought he was saying. — But on further examina- 
tion I do not think that is really the answer for anything 
more than a part of it for this reason : It is only in 
respect of the buses that there has been any steady replace- 
ment of stock. For instance, if one looks at the main- 
tenance assets one finds that in the four years to the end 
of 1951 — the last figures of the accounts — of the sum of 
2,200 odd cars (motor cars) as at the 1st January, 1948, 
only 67 had been withdrawn and replaced ; and of the 
train cars only 95 out of 1,655 had been replaced. I am 
not sure what the carriages on underground trains are 
called, but of 71 carriages all were still in use at the end 
of that period, and two out of 18 locomotives. Admittedly 
the position for buses and coaches is very different, for 
there 4,227 had been withdrawn out of a total of just 
over 7,000, and replaced by new ones, but only 16 of the 
1,746 trolley vehicles and of course a large part of the 
trams — by now all the trams. It would be unreasonable 
to assume, however, that the £31m. was built up only by 
reference to an accumulation on arrears of maintenance 
on the buses. It must have been on the buses, the trolleys, 
the trams, the railways, the locomotives. As it is only 
in respect of the buses that the renewal of assets has 
taken the place of the restoration of normal maintenance 
of assets, it is fairly obvious that the answer, namely, that 
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the explanation lies in new capital expenditure, can only 
be, partly true. It still leaves a mystery in relation to at 
least half. Therefore the answer must be, I think, that 
one of the two explanations is right, with respect, to that 
other half. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): You did not pursue it with Sir 
Reginald in this way. You took him so far, do you see, 
but you did not carry it nearly as far as you have now 
done with this Witness. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): That is perfectly true, and 
I will say quite frankly why I did not do so. It is 
impossible for me while I am on my feet, I regret, to 
follow out the reasoned results of the answers I am getting. 
I can only deal with them as best I can in my poor way. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : I think we are all in that position. 

5195. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ): If you wish to make 
an application to recall Sir Reginald, I would not ven- 
ture to object in any way ; indeed I would say it was 
most reasonable. That is the reason I did not follow 
to the conclusion this matter with Sir Reginald. We 
are not trying to give anything that we do not think 
follows from the answers we got, are we, Mr. Hill? 
— No, I am sure we are not. But I do agree that the 
way I 'have just presented the mystery as to the remaining 
half was not put to Sir Reginald. The general conclu- 
sion I drew from 'this as regards the bus services is 
that substantially the answer does lie — the answer as to 
the small withdrawals — in the fact that the assets have 
been renewed and replaced instead of being brought up 
to their normal maintenance. As regards the remaining 
part, that apparently is not so. Therefore for them one 
would expect to see that there have been withdrawals 
against the £31m., or at least against half of the £31m., 
or some substance in the first four years, but there have 
not been. Therefore, I am of the view that either the 
original standard was too high or that the modern stand- 
ard — the accounting standard derived from it — was too 
high. In either case it really means that the amounts 
that have been charged against the London Transport 
Executive Working Expenses Account in recent years as 
a standard charge have been too high. 

5196. Indeed, of course, we know that in some cases 
we have got to the position where London has to make 
a credit into the abnormal maintenance account? — Yes. 
That again for the last two years — when I say the last 
two years, I mean the years 1950 and 1951. 

5197. What you are going to point out now we can 
see on Table 109, can we not? — Yes. There was a very 
sizeable credit of buses and coaches. It was 450,000 in 
1950 and 649,000 in 1951. 

5198. (Mr. Poole): Was that, Mr. Hill, not because the 
account itself, the abnormal maintenance account, had 
come to toe used as a sort of equalisation account? — 
That was the reason for that. That is what I want to 
come to. It is being used in a new way, to equalise the 
charges. One would quite expect, I think, to see a 
credit for the buses at a time when one knows that a 
sizeable part of the vehicles are new. 



5199. But that is not a debit against revenue of the 
London Transport Executive, is it? — Yes. 

5200. It was a book entry, was it not? — It becomes a 

debit against the working account. It works in this way : 
let us assume that the maintenance costs on London buses 
in a year were £2,500,000 — £2jm. If the standard that 
is being used, which standard has its origin back in 
1939, gives a figure of £3m. for the London buses, then 
it is £3m. that is charged against the working expenses 
account, not £24m.; it is £3m. £|m. passes into this 

pool account, as it were, of the abnormal maintenance. 
It ceases to be earmarked for London, though London 
is included in it, and it is lost in the generality of the 
other items. The amount actually charged is the higher 
figure, and that in due turn is reflected in all these figures 
of surpluses and deficits on London to date. 

(. President ) : I think we will adjourn now. I would like 
to hear a little more from Mr. Hill in the morning on 
the last point he has been explaining to my colleague, Mr. 
Poole. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : Would you deal at this point with 
the question of whether or not you are going to admit 
Mr. Hill’s latest set of tables? You will recall the amended 
tables which Mr. Lawrence got your leave to put in, 
and for which he said he wanted leave because of certain 
evidence. 

C President ): Yes; I think we will have them in. I 
think a great deal of it could have been prepared before, 
but one wants to have every little scrap of evidence. 

{Mr. Lawrence ) : I think you will find, if I may say 
this in self defence, that such new matter as there is, 
is all of it in the end traceable to some piece of evidence 
that we have had after the Inquiry began. 

{President): You put in some tables after the Inquiry 
began. 

(Mr. Lawrence ) : Those are the ones to which I am 
referring. 

(Mr. Rippori) : May I mention again the Application I 
made this morning which I have now endeavoured to 
reduce to writing. I do not know of any precedent for 
a written application 

{President): You misunderstood me. I did not want 
you to put your Application for the recall of a witness 
intq writing ; that I could hear. What I wanted you 
to put into writing was the information you wanted to 
get. 

(Mr. Rippon) : That is contained. 

{President) : Have you put that into writing? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes. 

{President): Will you give it to the Commission and 
see if they will give the information to you? I probably 
will not give you leave to have Mr. Valentine recalled 
at this stage, but it may be you will get the figures by 
request. 

(Mr. Rippon) : That Application I may make again? 

( President ) : Yes ; but not more than once again. 



( Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30 o'clock.) 
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LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 
“ Y ” Year estimate of Receipts, based on 1952 experience 



1. Receipts, 1952. (B.T.C. 501. Line 3) 

ADD: 

2. For phenominal reduction due to fog, December, 1952 
LESS: 

3. Leap Year adjustment (1/366) 



ADD for periods in 1952 when increased fares not in force: 

5. (a)Total annual value of modified increases — CC/H. 102. Line 7 
( b ) Amount received on account thereof in 1952: 

Per Mr. Valentine (13th Day): 

6. 2 March-30 August 

7. 1 Sept. -31 December 

8 . 

9. 



10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

ci 

13. 



14. 



Adjustment for extent of development, etc.: 

Excess in “ Y ” Year over “ X-A ” Year (B.T.C. 402. Line 8 fbj) 
Excess of “ X-A ” Year over 1952 (per Mr. Valentine, (13th Day)) 

Therefore, excess of “ Y ” Year over 1952 



B.T.C. Estimate, based on experience of 3 months to November 30th, 1952, 
only and purporting to include loading for Coronation 



£’000 

4-949 

2-807 



£’000 

800 

280 



1-080 



“ Y ” Year receipts based on level of passenger traffic obtaining throughout 1952, 
appropriately adjusted for variations due to changes in fares, and without 
loading for Coronation 



Difference 



£’000 

8-363 



7-756 



CC/H. 121 



£’000 

66-773 



200 



66-973 

183 



66-790 



607 



67-397 



1-080 



68-477 
(68 -5m.) 



£67 -7m. 

— £0- 8m. 
plus 

Coronation 






• » 



EARLY MORNING SCALES 



POEU / 1 



Miles 


Existing 


Proposed in Draft Scheme 


Mr. Morrish’s Proposal 


Ordinary 

Single 


Early 

Morning 

Single 


Early 

Morning 

Return 


Ordinary 

Single 


Early 

Morning 

Single 


Early 

Morning 

Return 


Ordinary 

Single 


Early 

Morning 

Single 


Early 

Morning 

Return 




s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


1 


2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


4 


2 


3 


3 


6 


H 


3i 


7 


3i 


C b ) 2i 


' 6 


3 


5 


3 


8 


5 


4 


9 


5 


3 


8 


4 


6 


3 


9 


7 


4 


11 


7 


3 


10 


5 


8 


3 


11 


Si 


4 


(o)l 0 


Si 


3 


(a) 11 


6 


9 


3 


1 0 


10 


4 


1 2 


10 


3 


1 1 


7 


11 


3 


1 2 


1 0 


4 


1 4 


1 0 


3 


1 3 


8 


1 0 


3 


1 3 


1 1 


4 


1 5 


1 1 


3 


1 4 


9 


1 2 


3 


1 5 


1 3 


4 


1 7 


1 3 


3 


1 6 


10 


1 3 


3 


1 6 


1 4 


4 


1 8 


1 4 


3 


1 7 



(a) id. less than cost of return journey by road. 

(b) 2id. fare would be required to maintain existing fare for 2 miles on road services. 
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PRICES AND EARNINGS 

Comparative increase in Average Weekly Earnings and Retail Prices 



LTC — 1 



October, 1950 = 100 





Men’s Earnings 
(21 and over) 


Women’s Earnings 
(18 and over) 


Retail Prices 
Food 


Retail Prices 
All items 


1950 — October 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1951— April 


106-3 


105-9 


104-8 


105-1 


October 


110-5 


109-1 


114-6 


112-1 


1952— April 


116-6 


111-4 


116-7 


117-4 


October 


118-2 


116-5 


124-6 


120 



Note:— The above are based on material contained in Ministry of Labour Gazette, March 1953, and in Monthly Digest 
of Statistics Nos. 73 and 85. 
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